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By | Prof. E. Stuart Kirby 


In international finance and the world capital 
market, the situation has considerably changed 
during the recent period.. Most of the damage 
directly due to the War has been repaired or re- 
placed. In the advanced countries, the level of 


production is high, has risen well above pre-war, 


and continues to rise. In Asia comparable pro- 
gress has been made in recovery from direct war 


‘damage; but in respect of productivity and sub- 


sequent new development, Asian progress is com-. 


“paratively ‘slight. 


In the industrialised countries of the West a 


‘fundamental stability has been restored. Socially, 


politically and economically, their future prospects © 
now appear reasonably certain, their future courses 
are foreseeable. In this respect also the Eastern 
Hemisphere, despite considerable progress, falls 
relatively far behind the Western. 


Low productivity and basic uncertainty about 


| the future are the fundamental causes of the lack 


of adequate investment or provision of capital for 
Asian development. In any world—or even local— 


- market for capital, investment opportunities in the 


Western hemisphere are very much more attractive 
than those in the Eastern hemisphere. This hese 
needs to be emphasised. 


There are various other reasons for the un- 


willingness to invest in development in the Orient. 


These other reasons are however secondary, and 


of merely relative significance; undue attention 


Pa o these might serve to conceal the importance 
of the more basic and absolute reason, which is 
that given above. 


When plans were being made in the closing 


‘phase of the Second World War, for the postwar 


period, a remarkable optimism prevailed. No such . 
major discrepancies were foreseen in this and other 
fields of world affairs. The assumption was that 
there would be, in the main, “‘One World’; the 
situation in which the world would be divided, so 
deeply or so lastingly as it has, into two groups, 
economically and politically uncooperative, was 
hardly envisaged. It was supposed that. interna- 
tional cooperation would increase, in such matters 
as the multilateral development of trade, the con- 

vertibility of currencies, etc. | | 


If this optimism had been justified, and if 


‘these barriers and tensions had not prevailed, such | 
“matters as the international flow of capital might 


largely have looked after themselves. Therefore, 
only a relatively limited and marginal provision 
was made for any specialised international ma- 
chinery in this and other fields. That is still the 
situation, in the main; for eight years after the 
War, practically all actions remained based on a 


short-term perspective, and nearly all measures ~ 


were essentially stop-gap in nature, even though 
they: were on-a very large scale (e.g. the grand total — 
of U.S. foreign aid authorised, 1945-52, was 
$35,000,000,000; of which about $10, 000 million in 
loans, and $25,000 million in grants). 


“Nevertheless, in respect of the capital and in- 
vestment aspect of the question, the constitution 
and functioning of the. International. Bank for Re- 
construction and Development has been a very im- 


portant matter, the significance and possibilities 


of which ‘have hitherto been aeceeee appre- 
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ciated. This institution, though by its nature and 
terms of reference somewhat limited in scope, in 
face of such a complex and obstructed condition of 
world affairs, has shown great competence and 
considerable initiative in rising above the circum- 
stantial limitations. Recently, it ‘“made the head- 
lines”, from the point of view of the reader of the 
City page, by being the first United Nations in- 
stitution to make a profit; and, from the point 
of view of that public opinion which is today quite 
widely eager for Economic Development in under- 
developed areas, its recent loans to certain Asian 
and other countries have made news of the greatest 
interest and importance. 


To appreciate the situation, it is necessary 


first to dwell at some length on the limitations of 
the Bank’s charter. 


The IBRD (more unofficially styled ‘‘the 
World Bank’’) is one of the Specialised Agencies 
of the U.N. It is an organ of true international 
cooperation, like the other U.N. Agencies. It is 
the first of its kind, in its own field: The novelty 
ef its principles is as yet hardly appreciated; it 


may be mentioned, for instance, that in the prac- — 


tice of this Bank lenders and borrowers together 
work out policies for lending and _ borrowing. 
Debtor states and creditor states are alike repre- 
sented on its Board. The control is in that sense 
broadly based. The aims of the Bank are also 
wide, at first sight: 


“To assist in the reconstruction and development 
of territories of members by facilitating the investment 
of capital for productive purposes; 


To promote private foreign investment by means 
of guarantees or participation in loans and other invest- 
ments made by private investors; and when private 
capital is not available on reasonable terms, to supple- 
ment private investment by providing, on suitable con- 
ditions, finance for productive purposes out of its own 
capital, funds raised by it and its other resources; 


To promote the long-range balanced growth of in- 
ternational trade. . . . by encouraging international 
investment for the development of productive re- 
sources,” 


These aims imply certain limitation, however, 
and in effect bind the Bank to ‘‘conservative’, 
“cautious” or ‘‘orthodox” banking policy and 
methods. These limitations are not very rigid: 
they allow a certain elasticity. However, they cer- 
tainly do not allow for any very ‘‘imaginative”’ or 
“experimental” financial operations; and this is a 
main ground of criticism on the part of those who 


believe that ‘‘boldness” or unorthodoxy is what the 
situation demands. 


Thus, the Bank, according to its Articles of 
Agreement, can extend a loan, or guarantee a 
loan, only to a government—which is a member of 
the Bank, or is guaranteed by a’ member. It can 
only do so after proving that the borrower could 
not have got the loan elsewhere, in ordinary mar- 
kets, on ‘‘reasonable” terms. It can only “supple- 
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ment” private capital, and can only make loans 
for definite projects of “reconstruction” or ‘‘de- . 
velopment”. It must satisfy itself that the bor- 
rower will be able to “service” the loan (meet the 
interest and other charges, in foreign currency, as 
required), that the transfer problem rane been duly 
considered and provided for. 


The Bank can make loans out of its own 
funds, or out of borrowed funds; or it can guarantee 
loans arranged or raised elsewhere. At its foun- 
dation, at the time of the Bretton Woods con- 
ference and after, it was not considered that the 
first alternative wotld be important, but rather 


the second, then the third. So the International 


Bank was established with a relatively small paid- 


‘up capital, and a comparatively large mage for 


extending loans or guarantees. 


The authorised capital is $10,000 million. 
Nearly all of this has been subscribed by the 54 
member governments. MReserves are relatively 
small—around $100 million. Loans and guaran- 
tees by the Bank are not to exceed 100% of the 


subscribed capital and reserves; so that the total 


amount borrowers can get from the Bank would 
be about $10,000 million. This appeared insuffi- 
cient even at the start, and some representations 
at Bretton Woods urged that the coetiing” should 
be 150 to 200% of the capital. 


However, only about 20% of this subscribed 
capital is paid- -up, in any case (nearly $2,000 mil- 
lion). Nor is this by any means the end of the 
story in describing the limitation on the Bank’s 
lending operations out of its own capital. For 
only about 10% of this paid-up capital of $2,000 
million, or only about 2% of the total capital and 
the loan- limit, is in dollars or gold—and not much 
of the rest is in any sense <tr nitodciniall for hard- 
currency purchases. 


* * 


The above may suffice to outline the “basic 
limitations” of the International Bank Scheme; 
these must be understood before it can be appre- 
ciated how much progress it has nevertheless made. 
Then, in the final portion of this article, we may 
outline the significance of the Bank’s record of 
operations, in respect of Asia particularly. 


_ The IBRD started in 1946 with only about $720 
million available’ for lending. It had to turn at 
once to borrowing in the open market, and this 
had to be very largely in the United States, almost 
the only place where the funds were available and 
where the goods needed for “‘Reconstruction and 
Development” could then be procured. Up to late 
1952, IBRD bonds had been sold as follows (in 
US$ million): 500 in the USA, 22 in Switzerland, 
14 in the U.K., and 14 in Canada. In addition, the 
Bank raised funds for lending by selling $60 million 
worth of bonds other than its own (“out of its 
portfolio”) to private investors. At the end of the 
third quarter of 1952, it returned the following 


inclusive) are analysed as follows: 
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as its total of funds available for lending (in round 
figures, in million $): 


From subscribed capital 840 

Operational receipts _.......... 65 


About one quarter of this came from outside 


the United States, and a good proportion of it 


from private investors. Most of it was duly loaned 
in the above (over $1,440 million, of which over 
$960 million actually disbursed, by November 1952). 
In the early period, the main field for the Bank 


was European Reconstruction—prior to the Mar- 


shall Plan—and nearly $500 million went to 
France, the Benelux-countries and Denmark. After 
1948, when the Marshall Plan “took the load” for 
Europe, the Bank tfrned increasingly to ‘‘develop- 


ment loans” for the “underdeveloped”’ countries. 


Loans by purposes (up to 3rd quarter 1952, 
(in million $, 

round figures): 
For reconstruction (generally) 
For development: electric power 
transport and communications. 225 


aericiiture  ......... 

development (generally) .... 80 

Total, for GOVGIODINONE 960 


This is for five years of loan operations, at 
increasing tempo, and with the emphasis switching 


from Reconstruction (mainly in Europe) in the. 


first half of that period, to Development of Under- 
developed Areas in the second. The average 
amount of $300 million per annum is a convenient 
indicator. That is an important contribution, but 
it is less than the export of capital from indus- 
trialised to non-industrialised countries before the 
War (which is estimated to have varied between 
$400 and $600 million annually in the 1920’s and 
1930’s, i.e. about double the Bank’s present scale of 
operations). The amount of solid development 
that went on before the War 1 is nowadays generally 
underestimated, and it is forgotten that the desire 


for industrialisation and diversification of under- 


developed economics is no new thing, but was 


thoroughly begun in the ‘‘epoch of imperialism.” 


Since the war, the difficulties of development 
financing have increased and multiplied. The 
European countries ceased to supply capital and 
capital goods, for some time, and themselves 
figured as recipients of ‘‘aid”. The U.S.A. (also 
Canada) came into new prominence as the source 


of supply. There was a change, moreover, in the 


kinds of foreign investment. Lending overseas 
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was far less attractive to the private investor than 
it had been before the war, and he was largely 
replaced by- governments and big corporations. 
Moreover, the only openings overseas which sub- 
stantially attracted postwar foreign investment 
seem to have been in oil and other types of mining ; 
investment in manufactures, etc., declined drastic- 
ally compared ‘to prewar. 


At the same time the demand side has increased 
greatly, in terms both of sheer quantity, and of 
urgency. Various attempts have been made to 
calculate the amount of additional capital required 
annually in underdeveloped countries. In order to 
raise their per capita national incomes by 2% an- 
nually, according to the United Nations estimate, 
nearly $20,000 million dollars would be needed 
yearly, of which over 80% for industrial purposes 
and nearly 20% for agriculture. The under- 


‘developed countries are raising about $5,000 million 


(or 20%) themselves, according to the same source; 
so nearly four-fifths, or say $16,000 million, or 
about eight times the Bank’s present loan-scale, 
must be sought abroad. Such figures give only 
very rough indications, but they serve to show the 
immensity of the problem. 


* * 


In face of all these ‘‘constitutional” and “cir- 


-cumstantial” limitations, what progress has the 


IBRD (or the UNO at large) made in tackling or 
clarifying this problem, which is specially relevant 
to the Asian countries / The following may be 
suggested. 


(a) The Bank gained great experience, from 
its early days, in varying its policy, with loans 
of various types extended for different lengths of 
time—long, medium and short—on varying terms. 
In 1947 it issued bonds with a twenty-five year 
maturity bearing 3%, at par; and at that time 
charged 44% (of which 1% was legal commission) 
for twenty-five year loans. In 1952, it had to 
offer nineteen-year bonds bearing 3%% at 98, and 
increased its loan-rate to 44% for twenty-year 
loans. In other respects, the conditions encoun- 
tered varied very widely. The Bank is operating 
in 28 countries, in all parts of the world. 


(b) Especially as it turned to the “under- 
developed” sphere, it entered an entirely new field 
of activity, and has done pioneer work in the 
techniques and administration of making assess- 
ments and sponsoring the implementation of plans 
and projects. The Bank has sent general survey 
missions to nine underdeveloped countries (of 
which only one in Eastern Asia: Colombia, Turkey, 
Cuba, Guatemala, Iraq, Ceylon, Jamaica, Nicaragua, 
Surinam). The results of these have enormously 
helped the local governments’ understanding of 
their policy problems, and everyone’s understand- 
ing of the nature and problems of economic de- 
velopment in general. 


(c) Equally large, and equally difficult to 
calculate quantitatively, is the effect of all this ex-. 
perience in the coordination of efforts of all kinds 
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for development and progress, which is a main 
function of the United Nations Organisation as a 
whole. The Bank’s operations play a key part in 
promoting a reciprocal understanding of the respec- 
tive parts played by the different national and 
international agencies working in this field, show- 


ing where and how they interlock, or should best 


be made to do so. Evidently the Bank’s own acti- 
vities are insufficient by themselves to meet the 
needs of the situation. They merely supplement 


such gigantic efforts as the national five-year and 


other plans of the major countries, and vast inter- 
national cooperative undertakings like Technical 
Assistance, the Colombo Plan, etc.; but they touch 
particularly on problems of ha cde all these 
diverse approaches. 


(d) Though the Bank exsiliok support any 
large proportion of the possibly deserving, neces- 
sary and profitable schemes that could be devised, 
it can furnish a ‘‘catalyst’, giving just that extra 
assistance, at key points or moments of difficulty, 
which may yield more than proportionate returns 
in subsequent scale or speed of developmental pro- 
gress. Often, of course, it does not underwrite the 
whole of a project or a programme, but one im- 
portant part of it, sufficient to attract other parti- 
cipation which otherwise would not have been forth- 
coming, or put to the best use. 

(ec) The Bank’s relationship with a “custom- 
er’ country is, in the nature of the case, likely to 
be a continuing one. It requires repayment, and 
its loans are conditioned on an agreed and ob- 
served repayment plan. It lends only for pro- 
ductive purposes; and, as these are achieved, the 


recently entered a new stage. 
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borrowing country’ Ss power to borrow further ae 
more widely is increased. 


The international development problem has 
A few years ago, 
all was mere ‘‘blueprints” and aspirations. Now 
many of the free countries of Asia have proceeded 
some distance into the phase of practical planning. 
Concrete returns from the first investments are 
beginning to appear, in the shape of increased 
yields, irrigation and’ power facilities, reclaimed 
land, new factories, etc. Knowledge and analysis 
have greatly advanced. International collabora- 
tion in this field_has enormously increased. 


The International Bank scheme—which is only 


part of this wider view of the problem—may be - 


said to have proved both more practical and more 
elastic than it had earlier been expected to be. A 
radical enlargement of the ‘‘constitutional” basis 
of this type of work is also a possibility. Still 
under consideration is the suggestion that an Inter- 
national Finance Corporation might be established, 
in the U.N. orbit, which would be able to extend 
loans to private undertakings without governmental 
guarantees, and could furnish capital on an or- 
dinary “equity” (stocks and shares) basis. 


In any case, the Bank has already made con- 
siderable progress as a specialised agency within 
the general framework of worldwide international 
cooperation; its importance is likely to increase 
further, with the increasing urgency of the problems 


of development financing, for the Asian countries 


no less than others. 


U.K. TRADE TRENDS DURING FIRST THREE MONTHS OF 1953 


By John Kingsley | 


The United Kingdom’s trade during the first 
three months of the year illustrates some of the 
economic trends in the U.K. Economic Survey for 
1953 and in Mr. Butler’s Budget speech. The ex- 
pectation that imports would be larger this year 
than the second half of last year is already being 
fulfilled. So too, is the warning that keen com- 
‘petition in the world’s markets will call for great 
efforts to increase the quantity of British exports. 
For imports have been rising in recent months, 
while the value of exports has not greatly altered. 


There was a particularly sharp increase in 
the total value of British imports in March, which 
reached £286,000,000. As import pricesihave been 
falling for the past twelve months, this represents 
a correspondingly large increase in the volume than 
the ten per cent increase in value for the first 
quarter of 1953 compared with the second half of 
1952. The rise in imports reflects the recovery 
in industrial production with its consequent in- 
creased demand for materials. It also reflects a 


belief among traders that now is a good time to 
buy when prices are low. 


Some of the increase in imports are seasonal 
—for example the increase of two-thirds in the 
imports of fresh fruit and vegetables in the first 
quarter. More significant was the increase in the 
imports of materials, mainly raw wool, cotton, jute 
and hides and skins. More raw wool was imported 
in the first three months of 1953 than in any pre- 
vious quarter since the end of the war. The value 
of cotton imports was up by 18 per cent compared 
with the previous half-year, but because of lower 
prices this represented an increase of 58 per cent 
in quantity. For the three months the value of 
jute imports was up by more than £1,000,000 a 
month, all from Pakistan. 


Meanwhile, imports were still considerably 
down on what they .were a year ago, when the 
import cuts began to take effect, and the decline 


in the imports of manufactured goods was still 
continuing. 
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One of the largest single items in the imports 
account is crude petroleum, which averages around 
£ 20,000,000 a month. This feeds one of Britain’s 
new and developing export industries—the refining 
of crude petroleum. 


Several big new refineries have come into 
operation in the last few years. Exports of re- 
fined petroleum in the first quarter averaged £5.7 
million. a month, an increase of five per cent on 
the previous three months. 


This is one of Britain’s expanding exports. 
Another is aircraft which, together with aircraft 
parts, was worth £4.6 million a month during the 
first quarter of 1953, an increase of 16 per cent 
on the previous quarter. The number of agricul- 
tural tractors, also an export line, developed since 
the war, probably increased by about one-tenth in 
this period. 


Though some of these new export industries 
have been making headway, they are not typical 
of the export trade as a whole,-which is mainly no- 
table for its stability over the past six months or 
so. Of the main export groups, only raw materials 
showed an increase in the first quarter of the 
year. Compared with the previous quarter, ex- 
ports of manufactured goods as a whole were down 
by one per cent. There was little change in the 


- exports of vehicles, electrical goods and apparatus, 


and cutlery, hardware, implements and _ instru- 
ments. For textiles as a whole there was almost 
no change, but the figures showed a decrease of 
three per cent for cotton goods which was balanced 
by an increase of five per cent for wool. 


_ The British Government has in the Economic 
Survey affirmed the importance of exports to the 
dollar countries. There has been a decline in the 
exports to Canada, some of it seasonal, which ac- 
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counts for a decline of six per cent in the value of 
exports to the United States and Canada compared 
with the previous quarter. But taking the six 
months from October to March together, the total 
of £149 million was nearly equal-to the high level 
achieved in April to September, 1951. 


There was a decline in textile exports to the 
United States, but the exports of vehicles at £2 
million a month continued to do well, and exports 


of machinery were only just short of £1 million 


a month. 


Exports to the Sterling Area were probably 
just about the same as in the last quarter of 1952. 
Relaxations of import restrictions in some Sterling 
Area countries have not yet had time to take effect. 
The whole of the increase of British imports has 
been from the Sterling Area, increasing by about 
eight per cent while sterling imports into the 
United Kingdom remained virtually unchanged. 


For the future, much will depend on move- 
ments in the terms of trade. During 1952 the 
favourable change—the relative decline of import 
to export prices was, in the words of the President 
of the Board of Trade, Mr. ‘Thorneycroft, ‘‘the 
largest external factor assisting us in closing the 
trade gap.” What the trend will be during the 
coming months is still uncertain. Although ex- 
port prices appear to have weakened slightly, no 
marked change has yet been recorded from the 
price level in the last quarter of 1953. What is 
certain is that the country’s export trade must 
show a further expansion. Both Mr. Butler and 
Mr. Thorneycroft, in their speeches in the Budget 
debate, made it absolutely clear that an increasing 
volume of exports is as vital a factor in the Bri- 
tish economy of 1953 as it has been in the preceding 
years. 


CHINA’S PASSAGE OF AGES 


China today presents an unprecedented specta- 


cle. It is one of immense energies and activities | 


and of confusion on much the same scale. A na- 
tion of 450 million is hoisting itself by prodigious 
pains and penalties, by tears and sweat and un- 
paralleled exertions, out of the Middle Ages into 
the Machine Age, and amidst a deafening clamour 
of cries and criticisms. China is rending the air 
with exhortations to every type of worker, on the 
iand and in the factories and mines, and to her 


precious but small band of scientists and techni- 


cians. She is broadcasting daily the tables of the 
great construction schemes, and bemoaning bitter- 
ly the blunders of the bureaucracy and the com- 
mandism and other evils of the little dictators in 
the vast countryside, on which Mao Tse-tung him- 


self animadverted in his brief but pungent speech 


to the closing session of the First National Com- 
mittee of the PPCC last February. 


There are plans, and conferences on plans, and 
checkups without end—<checkups of industrial 
plans and designs, and of officials at the lower 
levels, where they have become almost a law unto 
themselves. Checkup teams have enjoyed a sinis- 
ter reputation ever since these activists disported 
themselves so vigorously in the two ‘‘anti” cam- 
paigns last year. The Communists are as shrill 
and raucous as seagulls in their incessant criticisms 
of each other. But it is easy enough to see from 
the mass of material available how tremendous 
are the labours in which the people are now being 
engulfed—and how monumental are the mistakes 
that are being made from sheer inexperience, lack 
of organising ability, and in obedience in letter 
but not always in spirit to the decrees and direc- 
tives cascading upon them from Peking and the 
regional administrations and party bosses. The 
local cadres are told to dig wells, and just how 
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many to dig. They faithfully report back that 
hundreds, or thousands, have been dug. They 
simply sent out an order that the peasants must 
dig these holes and they did so. Nobody seemed 


to bother whether there was water at the end of 
the hole! 


But that is an extreme case. The ‘‘broad 
masses” are painfully carrying their vast country 
pickaback into a world that is to be made over 
anew. They are putting China’s great and de- 
vastating rivers in order and under control on a 
nation-wide plan that takes care of every one of 
them, not merely of the greater rivers like the 
Yangtze, Yellow, Liao, Huai and Yungting. Sur- 
veying and prospecting work is going on all over 
the land, a small army of no less than 10,000 is 
actively engaged under the Ministry of Geology in 
the biggest geological survey in all China’s history. 


In this, as in nearly all else, it is Manchuria 
which gets most attention. In the four projected 
major iron and magnesium mining regions of An- 
shan, drilling carried out in 1952 alone is said to 
be twice as much as the Japanese had done in 
two decades. The building of new railways is to 
continue at an even greater pace, though the new 
lines in the West and Northwest are to run through 


country presenting difficulties of terrain not met 


with in other parts of China. The plans for 1953 
call for another 1,000 kilometres of line, and the 
laying of track on more than half that distance, 
though already there are loud cries of anguish from 
Peking over the delays and other mistakes which 
held up work for months and left thousands of 
workers standing idle. Plans have to be made over 
and over again, and one popular wisecrack among 
officials of one department, when talking to col- 
leagues of other departments is: ‘‘Which edition 
is your present planning chart now?” 


There are widespread defects and _ unsolved 
problems in the capital construction departments 
also, but in spite of all the complaints and all the 
blunders it is obvious that things are moving in 
what is for China a very big way indeed. Blue- 
prints for more than a-score of heavy industrial 
projects have already been completed, and con- 
struction was to have begun in April of buildings 
in the North-east alone with a total floor space of 
between three and three-and-a-half million square 
metres. .The biggest of the Huai River reservoirs 
is now under construction and. the 17,000 builders 
engaged have built the 516-metre long multiple- 
arch up to 30 metres,. nearly half its final height. 
When completed, this steel and concrete dam will 
hold back some 500 million cubic metres of water 
of the Piho, the treacherous tributary of the Huai. 


The 27,000 workers and peasants engaged on 
the Kwanting Reservoir, on the Yungtingho north- 
west of Peking, have pledged its completion before 
the flood season this year so as to store up the 
excess flow of the Yungting River, which used to 
cause serious floods in the vast plains of North 
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China. This reservoir is the biggest ever built 
in China. | 


Construction plans have been mapped out for 


25 principal cities in the North-east this year, State 
investments in urban construction in these cities 
amount to 817,600. million yuan—almost equal to 
the total for North-east cities in the past three 
years. Mukden, Anshan, Harbin and Changchun 
account for 66%% of the total. Despite all this 
craze for new building the roads and sidewalks 
in many of the modern cities, such as the Treaty 
Ports, have been as completely neglected since the 
war as they were under the Japanese. The provi- 
sions for the North-east cities include large sums 


for repair of existing roads as well as for new 


ones, in some 20 cities; addition of water and 
sewerage pipes, and gas. pipes, street lighting, 
treeplanting, tram lines, public bus services and 
stations, fire extinguishing equipment, water sup- 
plies, gas furnaces, ete. | 


All these installations are closely linked with 
the large-scale industrial production and construc- 
tion and the material and cultural life of “the toil- 
ing masses.” Anshan claims most of the new con- 
struction, especially in road-building to ensure 


smooth transportation of capital construction 
supplies. | | 


In Harbin the newly-opened industrial district 
of Hsiangfang will become the keypoint of con- 
struction, towards. which pipes of all kinds and 
communication lines will extend from all sides. 
The principal cities have set up urban construction 
committees to take charge of centralised planning 
and preparations. 
project in Mukden, over 3,000 workers are now 
‘happily and tensely at work’ transforming a 
stinking pool into a beautiful scenic spot. An old 
tool factory in Mukden is being transformed into 
a modern pneumatic tool plant. When completed 
it will turn out 17 different types of equipment 


simultaneously. New tools scheduled for produc-. 


tion at this factory include pneumatic rock drills, 


rivetting machines and pneumatic picks, for bridge 


building, shipbuilding and heavy mining work. A 
transformer station was completed last year, new 
warehouse facilities provided, new buildings put 
up and new machines installed. 


This year the scale of construction is being 
vastly extended, and the area will be five times as 
great. Two entirely new and big buildings are to 
be put up to house hundreds of new type Soviet 
machines. Each shop will have its own cranes to 
handle heavy machine parts. Attached to the 
workshops will be offices, showers and dressing 
rooms for the workers. Production meanwhile is 
increasing and more than 100 new Soviet machines 
were installed in March and were laid out so that 
machine parts are -passed smoothly and rapidly 
from one lathe to another. More than 200 women 
are completing training at Anshan as welders, sur- 
veyors, electricians, lathe turners and crane opera- 


At the work site of the Yunho © 


? 
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tors. They are but a fraction of the women work- 
ers. The Anshan Iron and Steel Company employ 
altogether 3,700 women, ranging from engineers 
to clerks, and including managerial personnel and 
forewomen. 

Large quantities of equipment made in Shang- 
hai are flowing to the great iron and steel projects 
in Anshan. More than 100 factories in the great 
Yangtze city have been working on this for the 
past ten months, and over 1,000 kinds of special 
equipment have been shipped to Anshan. The Com- 
munists say these workers had never made such 
equipment before and one may well imagine how 
they regard the fact that all this is going to a part 


of China (Manchuria) which was regarded before 


the Great Migration of the late 20’s as almost for- 
eign land, instead of being used to create vast new 
industries in Shanghai itself. The equipment is 
for the automatic blast furnace, which has already 


begun production, and for the automatic seamless 


tubing mill, nearing completion, and the steel roll- 


ing mill, scheduled to be completed in the second 
half of 1953. 
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The great release of energy which the new 
regime has demanded of the people extends from 
the building of the Chinghai-Tibet highway to link 
up with the Sikang-Tibet highway across the Bayan 
Kara mountains 15,000 ft. high to a variety of 
large-scale projects in the Yunnan tin mining area, 
in Szechuan and in the Northwest. But it is in 
the North-east where the main industrial drive is 
centred—dictated, alas, not by normal _ require- 
ments or even the dictates of common-sense, but 
by military strategy above all. It was this stimulus 
that prompted the Japanese to organise the great 
industrial development of the same area before and 


_during the Pacific War, which ultimately proved 


fatal to the greater part of this achievement. ‘Peace 
is the only absolute protection of the second indus- 
trialization drive in the North-east, and it is to be 
hoped that the Chinese will realise this to the 
full. Happily, Peking is altering its theme from 
the claim that the war in Korea was a wonderful 
thing for national construction. It is now seen — 
that peace is the best if not the only possible 

guarantee of real national construction. 


DEFECTS IN CHINA’S FOREIGN TRADE MINISTRY 


The appalling blunders perpetrated by the inexperienced 
State trading officials in internal trade were duplicated in 
the foreign trade also. It would have been something more 
even than a miracle had the switch-over of trade, from 
private entrepreneurs who had made it their life’s business 
to green Government officials, been unaccompanied by a 
séries of scandalous breakdowns. Actually the transfer was 


much smoother than most people expected. But gross errors 
were made nevertheless. 


The anti-bureaucratism movement in the Peking Foreign 
Trade Ministry was carried out in the latter part of March, 
and a week later at the call of the Vice-Minister, Li Che- 
jen, the heads of the various bureaux and offices and the 
managers of the special trade companies of the Ministry 


held a conference at which the “shortcomings” unearthed 
were summed up. 


The major defects of the State-operated import and 
export trade are said to be the lack of systematic study of 
the market and of the domestic conditions of production and 
marketing; inaccurate computation; blindness in contracting 
and purchasing goods, thereby bringing about the pheno- 
mena of over-stocking goods, holding up capital, and pay- 
ing high interest. Further, with bad warehousing and pre- 
servation, part of the goods in stock deteriorated. Un- 
healthy purchasing system, loose organizational work, and 
inadequate division of labour and irresponsibility caused 
imports on numerous occasions to be allotted or transported 
to the wrong parties. This not only affected the needs of 


the production organs, but increased the expenses of the cir- 
culation of commodities. 


The cases actually cited in the Communist official papers 
include the following:—The China Import-Export Company 
had found that several kinds of supplies bought as long 
ago as May, 1951, still remain unsold even now, thereby 
incurring a loss of over 210,000 million yuan in payment 
for storage, interest and deterioration. In 1952, owing to 
over-stocking, the China Animal Products incurred a loss of 


123,000 million yuan in payment for interest alone. The 
China Hardware and. Electric Appliances Import Co. found 
out that. 1,600 tons of graphite electrode were bought from 
Germany in 1951, instead of 800 tons, through a simple 
mistake. _The total value is given in roubles as 1,700,000. 
Since the goods arrived, the 800 tons in excess have been 
warehoused as nobody wants them. The China Industrial 
Chemicals Import Co. disclosed that in March, 1952, the 
rubber vulcanising materials ordered by the East China De- 
partment of Industry were wrongfully allocated to the North- 
east Regional Company, and the dyestuffs ordered by the 
Ministry of Textile Industry were wrongfully allocated to 
the China Supplies Company, thereby directly influencing 
the supplies for the production organs and wasting much 
freightage. 


Bureaucratism appeared in the foreign trade adminis- 
trative organs in the form of red tape, rough work, pro- 
crastination, and irresponsibility. For instance, when the 
Capital Construction Office of the Ministry approved the 
expenditure for capital construction this year, the official 
drafting the paper “made the mistake of writing the figure 
of 985,200 million yuan instead of 9,800 million,” but the 
document was countersigned and passed by the section chief 
and director. It was not discovered until it had reached 
the Minister. In settling foreign exchange and calculating 
the bank fees, the China Machinery Import Company made 
the mistake of writing 1.5 per cent, instead of 0.15 per 
cent, thereby paying Yuan 10 million more. A letter re- | 
ceived “from the people’ was held up for seven months. 
It was a letter from a merchant dealing in eggs in Chuchow, 
in Hunan Province, requesting assistance in the export of 
fresh eggs. Arriving in the Ministry of Commerce, the 
letter passed through nine units, gave birth to 16 -docu- 
ments, which altogether were handled by 400 people; yet no 
reply has till now been made! 


. At the meeting of bureau directors and managers the 
Vice-Minister pointed out that the bureaucratic work style 
had wasted and inflicted serious losses on State property. 


| | 
| 
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As the foreign trade organs had used large sums of State 
funds, the problems developed would often greatly influence 
State economy and the people’s livelihood. Therefore the 
various units are directed to find out the reasons for the 
errors on the basis of the cases of bureaucratism disclosed 
and draw up effective measures for rectification. This sort 
of thing, he said, must not be allowed to happen again 
and endanger the people’s enterprises. 

The Ministry itself had checked up and studied several 
measures to cut out bureaucratism and reform the leader- 
ship. It was found that in the Ministry the principal short- 
comings were the hasty methods in which current tasks were 
tackled, without grasping important problems or giving 
systematic solutions to them. There were too many as- 
signments and too little checkup. Another evil was the 


satisfagtion with accomplishment in figures, while ignoring ~ 


the implementation of policy, the study of business, the 
reform of operation and administration and the summation 
of experience. Red tape was also a serious phenomenon; 
telegrams and desbatches were large in quantity but poor 
in quality; and preparations for conferences were insuffi- 
cient, thereby making penetrative leadership and work re- 
form impossible. | 

In order to remedy these weaknesses, the Ministry of 
Foreign Trade decided on a series of measures. These 
included the establishment of a system of unified leadership 
and division of responsibility. Leadership over programmes, 
policies and principles should be unified; 
should be delegated to specific personnel; departmentalism 
is to be implemented, so as to enable various bureaux, ad- 
ministrations, companies and offices to solve their individual 
problems within the scope of the prescribed programmes, 
policies and plans. “All problems should be boldly solved,” 
said the statement, ‘‘and no procrastination should be com- 
mitted.” 


A checkup system is being instituted, and the Vice-. 


Minister of Foreign Trade Kung Yuan will lead checkup 
teams to go to East China to investigate at key places and 
help reform the work of local companies, warehouses, re- 
processing factories and customs offices, in combination 


NOTES OF 


JAPANESE IN HONGKONG 


The number of Japanese business men staying in Hong- 
kong is exactly two—a merchant and a banker—and there 
are, apart from the small staff of the Japanese Consulate 
General, now about six months functioning in the Colony, 
only seven Japanese press representatives permitted to re- 
main here on a short-visit (3 months) visa. It is difficult 
to obtain entry visas for Japanese business men except for 
transit passengers and persons applying for a stay of two 
weeks only. This position is most unsatisfactory and ought 
to be speedily corrected. There are many Japanese mer- 
chants, manufacturers’ representatives and general traders 
who would like to take up residence in Hongkong if only 
for a limited period of time. And Hongkong would greatly 
benefit by their presence. The so-called international 
character of Hongkong would also be established more 
in fact than in empty words—the population of this Colony 
being actually to over 95% Chinese. If more Japanese are 
permitted to come and stay here the talk of Anglo-Japanese 
friendship would appear more justified. In Japan there are 
genuinely friendly feelings for foreign people and the im- 
migration authorities there are not obstructing but actually 
welcoming visitors and are in many ways cooperating ‘with 
the business men from overseas. Japan is entitled to ask 


routine work 
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with the local staff members, workers and the people. 


When the first foreign trade representatives conference 


ends in April the Vice-Minister of Foreign Trade Lei Jen- 
min will take a trip to carry out checkups. When these two 
Vice-Ministers return, , Vice-Ministers Li Che-jen and Hsu 
Hsueh-han will also make trips to carry out checkups. 

It is not clear from the report whether there are more 
than four Vice-Ministers in this department, or whether 
the two last named are to checkup on the checkups by the 
other two Vice-Ministers. Presumably they will go to other 
centres, though this is not stated. Perhaps the Ministry 
shrewdly suspects that the “shortcomings” actually dis- 
closed so far are only a few of the cases that did in fact 
occur. 

The Ministry also calls for a solution of the impor- 
tant problems which follow on the implementation of the 
business accounting system, in a planned and step-by-step 
manner. These include the policy and tasks of foreign 
trade in 1953, the organizational structure and division of 
labour in various units of the Ministry, the price policy of 
the export of special native products, import procedures, 
and regulations governing the work of foreign trade re- 
presentatives, 

Finally Vice-Minister Li Che-jen pointed out that in 
concluding the anti-bureaucratism struggle, responsible 
members of the various units should submit a summary 


report to their respective units, expose and rectify bureau-- 


cratism in their routine work, and resolutely carry out the 
five decisions of the Ministry of Foreign Trade passed in 
February, 1953, at the time of the winding up of Party 
reform, i.e., the strengthening of political and ideological 
leadership and the mastering of business technique, the 
overcoming of confusion and passiveness, the policy of 


cadres personnel work, organizational structure and division © 


of labour and the staff members’ and workers’ welfare 
facilities. -On the “victorious foundation of the  anti- 
bureaucratism struggle,’’ the Ministry will’develop a labour 
emulation campaign, and thoroughly implement the business 
accounting system, so as to accomplish the tasks of foreign 
trade in 1953. | 
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for reciprocal treatment. In Hongkong we have not noticed 


much of such a treatment. 

As a first step, there should be now allowed some 50 
or 60 Japanese traders and business men to enter and stay 
in the Colony. These persons should actually be encouraged 
to come here, open branch offices of trading firms, banks and 
financial houses, industries and other establishments; they 
should thus contribute to the prosperity of Hongkong and 
also to the growing exchange of goods and services between 
Japan and Hongkong. A Japanese department store would 
be most welcome, and also one or more Japanese restaurants 
serving Japanese food and providing Japanese service, one 
or more Japanese shops selling silks, procelain, lacquer, 
fashion goods and the very many beautiful objets d’art for 
which the Japanese craftsman is rightfully famous abroad. 
Furthermore, Hongkong University should encourage Japa- 
nese students (under- and post-graduates) to enter the 
various faculties not only for the purpose of broadening 
the education of those students in the various fields of arts 
and science but also to acquaint themselves with a new, 
interesting surrounding, to understand the British outlook 
and to learn languages. 

Some local Chinese manufacturers have clamoured for 
bans on these and those Japanese products, and they have 
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| tried, sometimes with success, to persuade Government to em- 
_bargo certain Japanese goods. 


principles involved in such embargoes and the quite likely 


Apart from the violation of 


interpretation of such acts of Hongkong in Tokyo as in- 
dications of lack of friendliness—in spite of words to the 
contrary—the prohibition of certain imports of Japanese 


origin is definitely harmful to the trading interests of the 
Colony, and it is commerce rather than local manufactur- 
ing which has been the raison d’etre of Hongkong and so 
it remains to day. 
necessary to admit a number of Japanese merchants to stay 


It would seem proper and 


in Hongkong so that they could look after the promotion 
of the business of their factories and trading firms. In case 
any sector of the community here making _representa- 
tions to Government on matters involving Japanese com- 


- mercial interests, the opinions of the Japanese merchants 
could and should be heard before any action be decided 
upon. 


Such a procedure would no doubt be welcomed by 
the right-minded citizens of Hongkong. 


* 
CAMBODIAN INDEPENDENCE 
The king and the people of Cambodia have now given 


_ sufficient warning to the French government that they want 
- full independence but that they would agree to remain a 


state within the French Union. 


This warning is serious 
and should not be ignored. At present the actual rule in 


- Phnom Penh, the capital of the kingdom of Cambodia, is 


| in the hands of the French military and civilian authorities 


with the king serving more as a figurehead. Though the 
country is small and the population only about 3% million 
(including minorities) the national consciousness of the 
Khmer race is rising. The civil war in Vietnam and the 
recent invasion of Laos by a combined Vietminh-communist 
Laotian force is activating the spirit of nationalism in Cam- 
bodia. 


Recent developments in Phnom Fenh point to growing 
unrest among the more virile sector of the Khmer. The 
communist-afhliated guerrillas especially in the western 
mountainous region of the country bordering on Siam are 
changing their policy which previously was anti-royalist, 
and a large number of them are now ready to support the 
king, demanding however very generous reforms in the 
slow-moving, backward little kingdom. On _ the platform 
of independence, the royal house and the people now in 
opposition to the present system of government which actual- 
ly remains in the hands of the French government, may find a 
sound basis for cooperation in the future, 


Last week some significant developments were reported 
from Phnom Penh: the Consultative Assembly, appointed 
by King Norodom Sihanouk to replace the National As- 


sembly which he dissolved last June, voted a motion an- 


nouncing that the Cambodian people were ready to fight 
under their King’s command any Communist invaders of 
their country and in co-operation with France but only if 
Cambodia’s complete independence is granted. The Cam- 


bodian Democrat Party—the country’s strongest political 


party—also voted a motion saying the party will support 
the fight against Communist invaders if Cambodia’s complete 
independence is recognised by France. These two motions 
follow a statement recently made by the king to the New 
York press, emphasising the need that France must grant 
full and real independence to Cambodia within the French 
Union. 
* * 


OPPOSITION TO RENT INCREASE IN HONGKONG | 


The general public have now through many organisa- 
tions and through letters to the daily press shown their 
unwillingness to agree to rent increase as recommended by 
a committee set up by Government. Even many landlords 
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@ The faster your product gets to market, the quicker 
it can be sold! With Clipper Cargo, delivery time may 
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are against rent increase at the present time. It appears 
that Government was ill-advised to form a committee the 
composition of which d:d not meet with publie approval 
and to approve the recommendations of that committee with- 
out having first sounded out carefully the views of the 
people of Hongkong. Merchants, manufacturers and busi- 
ness men generally have, through their various organisations, 
expressed their dissatisfaction with the rent control com- 
mittee’s recommendations and Government has been severe- 
ly criticised, 

Last week there were more protest meetings. 
Chinese Reform Association was authorised by a resolution 
of a public meeting to approach all the legal organizations 
in Hongkong for the formation of a United Committee to 
present a Petition to Government to continue the policy 
of Rent Control. The Chinese Reform Association did not 
agree in the first place with the appointment of the Com- 
mittee on Rent Control since it was not representative 
enough, nor were the appointees sufficiently strong to pre- 
sent an. impartial report on this vital question. For this 
reason the Chinese Reform Association did not send any 


memoranda nor take any part in the work of this Com- 
mittee.: 


The policy of increasing rents merely because the de- 
mand is greater than the supply is wrong, stated the associa- 
tion, and is bound to lead to the encouragement of infla- 
tionary tendencies. Such a policy is doubly wrong in a 
period of depression. It is a policy which will work hard- 
ship upon tenants of pre-war premises, the landlords of 
which have got their capital back already. 


The landlords of pre-war premises are of two kinds, 
the association points out:— the large estate companies and 
the small individual house owners. The large estate com- 
panies suifer no hardship. In fact the large buildings 
which tliey are now putting up show that they have ample 
reserves oi capital, which have increased through the war. 
The sma!l ind vidual house owners in general do not depend 
upon rentals for their income. They are engaged in other 
businesses, merchandising, import and export, manufactur- 
ing. As to the tenants: they are mostly permanent re- 
sidents of Hongkong and are persons with a fixed income 
of about $600 per month. They are the clerks, white-collar 
workers, Government servants, and professional and techni- 
cal men and women who cannot afford to pay more for 
their housing and at the same time maintain their families 
in clothes, food, education and health. Other tenants are 
members of the working class whose salaries and wages are 
fixed. They cannot make both ends meet even now. 


The Reform Club of Hongkong, the so-called Liberal 
Party, went on record with a condemnation of the rent 
increase recommendations. It was stated by the Club that 
the main recommendations of the Committee were five in 
number. (1) there should be decontrol of all business 
premises in the Colony by the end of 1955; (2) in 1955 
Government should consider to decontrol all domestic pre- 
mises; (3) there should be an immediate increase of 
50% of the standard rent of business as well as domestic 
premises; (4) a further increase of 50% in 1954 of all 
_ business and domestic premises; and (5) there should be a 

further increase of 100% in 1955 of all business premises, 


thus making a total increase of 300% in respect of business 
premises. 


If the Government press on with the recommendations. 


of the Committee, stated the Chairman of the Club, con- 
fusion and chaos will be a natural consequence of the legis- 
lation. If the tenants are unable to meet the increase 
demanded by the landlords, they will be thrown out into 
the streets for failure to pay rent. 


Eventually a public meeting called by the Reform Club 
passed three resolutions opposing rent increase and decontrol 


The 


for such as can afford to pay something for it. 
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of premises. 1.—The public of Hongkong strongly oppose 

any suggestion to decontrol premises advanced at the pre- 
sent time. 2.—The public of Hongkong are unable to bear 
any increases in rental that will affect the cost of living. 
8.—Tne public of Hongkong demand that the Rent Control 
Committee’s recommendations to decontrol and increase 
rentals be rejected and request that a public inquiry into 
these questions beheld by a full commission representative 
of the whole community. 


* * * 


HOUSING & RESETTLEMENT PROBLEMS IN 
HCNGKONG 


The housing problem is not new to Hongkong; as in 


other communities, the Colony has never managed to keep 


abreast of the growth in its population. The situation be- 
came acute, however, when with the establishment of the 
new regime in China an almost overwhelming stream of re- 
fugees poured into the sanctuary offered by the Colony and 
occupied every available room, apartment or house. Even 
such streets as, following the old design of an arcaded 
sidewalk, provided shelter from the rain were occupied by 
families who still continue to sleep there, doing their cook- 
ing on small ‘chatties’ and drawing water for their require- 
ments from nearby hydrants. All around the edge of the 
town on the Island and well out into the New Territories 
are located squatter villages, climbing up the sides of the 
hills and crowded together in such a way as to form a 
menace to health and safety. At times, particularly in 


the colder months, fires rage through these villages, render- 


ing thousands of people homeless with no hope unless they 
ean obtain accommodation in the resettlement villages that 
are being constructed under the Government’s§ squatter 
ciearance and resettlement scheme, 

That this side of the problem is of cons: pene magni- 
tude: is indicated by the fact that out of a total squatter 
population of over 300,000 in the Colony, over one-tenth or 
25.000 persons have now been resettled. When the scheme 
is finally carried through, there should be 20 resettlement 
arees in the urban district. The scheme is comprehensive , 
with'n its limits; at present 15 areas are in use, 10 in Kow- 
loon and 5 on the Island, and facilities are being arranged 
for the establishment of small factories and for the develop- 
ment of cottage or home industries as well as for the neces- 
sary shops. | 

Apart from the squatter resettlement problem, how- 
ever, there also exists a need for providing accommodation 
These 
people are too often the prey of ‘principal tenants’, who 
having rented a house or apartment sub-let the rooms or 


- floor-space at an exorbitant rental, themselves living in a 


hovel in order to make the most from the income obtained. 
Some idea of this side of. the problem can be gained from 
a Govt. estimate which states that in the hundreds of old 
tenement houses, many of which are in an extremely dila- 
pidated state, in the town of Victoria on the Island ap- 
proximately one family occupies every 64 sq. ft. of floor 
area, the differert living spaces being divided into cubicles 
by the erection of flimsy partitions; while one kitchen 
and one latrine are shared in some cases by eight or more 
families. It would be a mistake to regard: all these fami- 
lies as poor; evidence to the contrary is provided by the 
fact that many of them are known to pay as much as the 
equivalent of £5 a month for such miserable accommoda- 
tion as a cubicle. 

However, this problem is now gradually being met by 
the provision of flats at North Point on the Island as well 
as in Kowloon, which are carried out under various housing 
schemes, some privately financed and others aided by the 


. Colony’s Development Fund. These flats cater for families 


with a limited income and the rentals are accordingly low. 


| 
| 
| 
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A further easing of the situation is provided by the 


“dormitories or quarters for their workers which are being 
- erected by many of the larger industrial undertakings. 


Where the wealthier members of the community are 
concerned, the need is met by the tremendous building 
programme being carried out in the Colony by private enter- 
prise. Residents returning to Hongkong after absence on 
leave are amazed at the number of buildings that have 
sprung up even in what used to be regarded as inacces- 
sible parts of the Island. 

But the end of the planning has not yet been reached. 
The HK Govt. is now considering plans for an Improvement 
Trust oy non-profitmaking lines similar to that which has 


proved so successful in Singapore in coping with the housing 


of slum-dwellers. In the sister colony, working under many 
difficulties, such as having to import all the raw materials 
used, but aided with loans granted by the Govt, at low 
rates of interest, the Trust was able at the end of six years 
to house 100,000 people at reasonable rentals in decent 
accommodation, 

It is not beyond the bounds of possibility that even 


if not run on exactly the same lines, the HK Trust if dis- 


playing the same energy and determination may likewise 
accomplish a similar feat before many more years have 
passed. Conditions in this Colony today resemble closely 
those prevailing in Singapore before the establishment of 
the Improvement Trust. The population had doubled there 
in the few years during and after the war, and the people 
were living in atrociously overcrowded conditions, in squalid 
huts and slums which were not only dangerous to health 
but also very uncomfortable. Today in Hongkong thousands 
of poorer people live in a similar way, and the Government 
hopes to imitate Singapore and to build clean and healthy 
buildings in which they can live for very little cost. 
_ In Singapore at the end of the war living space had 
halved, and war and enemy occupation had brought pro- 
gress to a standstill, so that deterioration was setting in. 
An organisation, which had been in existence since 1927 
for the purpose of keeping pace with the rapidly expanding 
island, became the Singapore Improvement Trust, and set 
itself the task of controlling and directing that. expansion. 
The first buildings were constructed on the outskirts 
of the city, one-storey villages. At the rate of two houses 


per week the building progressed, and by mass-production 


and wonderful organisation, the Trust succeeded in keeping 
down rents to the amazingly low price of about HK$37.50 
a month. Maintenance costs were low, and the houses, 


completely watertight even in Singapore’s torrential rains, 
are estimated to be good for 40 years. In the first few 


years 3,000 houses were completed and at the same time 
somewhat larger houses, and four-storey and nine-storey 
flats were planned and constructed. They were of many 
designs, as complete uniformity was not considered desirable. 
Rents for these larger flats varied from HK$80 to HK$140 
a month despite the fact that building costs were rising 
and there was a continual shortage of materials. 

The Hongkong Government will face many similar 
difficulties when it puts its plans into practice, although 
it will have the example of the Singapore Trust before 
them and will be able to profit by its experience. In giving 
hospitality to a larger proportion of refugees than any 
country in the world except West Germany, and without 
such aid from the United Nations as has been rendered to 
other communities, HK has reason to be proud of what it 
has achieved and is planning, although remaining far from 
satisfied as yet with the effort. 


* * * 


TAIWAN’S ECONOMIC PROGRAMME FOR 1953 


Two major economic programmes will be instituted in 
Taiwan in 1953: a) to implement the policy of land re- 
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distribution; b) to start the first year of the Four-Year 


Economic Plan. Taiwan is now entering a “new phase” 


| in developing its industry and agriculture, and is endeavour-— 


ing to continue increasing production with the hope that 
by 1956 it will achieve self-sufficiency. In order to carry 
out the plan, more investments will be required. 

It is expected that by 1956, according to the Monthly 
Economic Review of the Bank of China in Taipeh, the 
national income of Taiwan will be increased by New Taiwan 
$1.6 million over that of 1952, and that there will be an 


increase of US$23 million in foreign exchange proceeds as — 


compared with the figure for 1952, from the oo 
surplus of crops. 


The Government expects to increase peace to the 
total value of US$140 million during 1953. 


The production goals for 1958 are set out as follows: 
Agricultural—rice (brown) 1.7 million metric tons; sugar 
650,000; sugar (brown) 15;000; tea 12,900; pineapple 
62,083; banana 120,000; citrus 33,000; citronella oil 1,179; 
wheat 24,000; peanuts 61,200; soyabean 13,800; jute 10,000; 
sweet potatoes 2,585,000; tobacco 8,700 metric tons. In- 
dustrial—power (capacity) 876,000 kw; fertilizer 158,333 
metric tons; coal 1.9 million met. t; pyrite 120,000 m.t; sul- 
phur 4,500 m.t; cotton yarn 80,000 bales; cotton cloth 81.3 


million yards; gunny bags 7 million pieces; salt 327,500 
m.tons; hinoki 197,700 cu.m. | 


IMMIGRATION INTO SINGAPORE AND MALAYA 


The Governments of Singapore and the Federation of 
Malaya have published new Regulations and Orders designed 
to implement the provisions of the Immigration Ordinance, 


1952, which will come into force in Malaya on August 1, 
1958. | 


The main concern in the preparation of these Regula- 
tions and Orders has been to ensure the strict control of 
immigrants into Malaya which is essential for the protec- 
tion of persons now resident in the country without, at 
the same time, causing undue delay and inconvenience to 
the travelling public in general. This object has for the 
most part been achieved and it may be said that the practical 
implementation of the new law will involve little change 
from the procedure now in force. . 


Control of immigration has been rendered necessary 


because living conditions in Malaya are much better than 


those prevailing in many other countries and there is, 
therefore, a constant pressure of persons wishing to come 
to Malaya to enjoy these better conditions. If all these 
persons were allowed unrestricted entry to Malaya, their 
large numbers would result in a lowering of wages and 
conditions of employment. Further, they would add to 
the congestion in schools and hospitals 
which are already insufficient to meet the needs of the 
resident population, who should have a prior claim to these 
facilities. It has therefore become necessary to restrict the 
entry of such persons in order to prevent a deterioration 
in the present standard of living for those who have made 
their homes in Malaya and are going to form the Malayan 
nation, and to safeguard the medical, educational, social 
and other benefits at present available to them. 


The law does not prevent the entry of newcomers. 
Provision has been made for the entry of wives and young 
children of persons already resident in the country. Per- 
sons with professional or specialist qualifications and skilled 


workers will also be permitted entry, provided there is 
an insufficiency of such persons already available in the . 


country for carrying out the work of development and of 
improving still further the living standards of the people 
of Malaya. The criterion is whether the entry of any person 


, the facilities of 
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will be for the good of the people of Malaya, and if it is, 
such person will be allowed in. 


Application Procedure:— A _ person living outside 
Malaya, in order to apply for an entry permit, must com- 
plete the required application form which is obtainable either 
through a person resident in Malaya or upon written request 
to the Department of Immigration, Singapore, or the De- 
partment of Immigration of the Federation of Malaya in 
Penang. Part III of the form must be completed by a 
sponsor who is resident in Malaya. When completed the 


form may be sent by post direct to the Controller of Im- “e 


migration, Singapore, or the Controller of Immigration, 
Federation of Malaya, Penang, as the case may be, or may 
be handed in at any Immigration Office by a friend resident 


in Malaya on behalf of an applicant. 


No person normally resident in Malaya, who is outside 
the country at the time the new law comes into force, will 
experience any difficulty in re-entering the country. Any 
valid permit to return to Malaya which was issued before 
the new law comes into force may be aged for re-entry under 
the new law. 


The following information concerning the new Malayan 
immigration law is of general interest to Hongkong residents: 


Persons having a right of entry or re-entry into 
Malaya:— Certain persons have a right of entry or re-entry 
at any time. These are British subjects born or naturalized 
in Malaya, subjects of the Ruler of a Malay State, Federal 
citizens, British subjects resident in Malaya for a period of 


-geven years out of the last ten years, aliens who are holders 


of Resident’s Certificates issued in Singapore, and the wives 
and children under 18 years of all these persons. To facili- 
tate the entry of such persons, the Regulations provide 
either for an appropriate endorsement to be made, where | 
considered necessary, on a passport or other travel docu- 
ment, or, where a passport or other travel document is not 
evailable, for the issue of a Certificate as proof of the 
holder’s entitlement to entry or re-entry. 

Re-entry facilities:—Any person, now resident \in 
Malaya, who has not the right of re-entry described in the 
preceding paragraph and who wishes to leave Malaya in- 
tending to return, may obtain a Re-entry Permit before 
he goes. Such a permit will in the case of a Commonwealth 
citizen or a British protected person normally take the form 
of an endorsement on his passport, but will be a separate 
document when issued to an alien. An alien may need a 
visa in addition. The Regulations further provide for the 
use of a Re-entry Permit for any number of re-entries 
during the permit’s validity by a person who finds it neces- 
sary to make frequent trips to a neighbouring country for 
the purpose of his trade or business. 


Re-entry facilities for persons outside Malaya:— Any 
valid permit to return to Malaya issued prior to the date 
of enforcement of the new Ordinance may be used by a 
person now out of the country for re-entry after that 
date. This applies to Certificates of Admission provided 
such Certificates are supported by valid re-entry visas. 


Persons holding British, Indian, Pakistan or Ceylonese 
passports who have already left Malaya without a re-entry 
permit intending to return, may be issued with a permit 
provided they apply to and satisfy the Controller of Im- 
migration that they have previously lived in Malaya for a 
period of not less than one year and that they have not 
been continuously absent from Malaya for a period in 
excess of one year. Facilities are now available for. per- | 
sons holding such passports, who are at present resident in 
Malaya, but who intend to leave the country for a tem- 
porary absence before the new law comes into operation, 
to obtain the endorsement referred to in the preceding para- 
graph by personal application at an Immigration Office prior 
to their departure. 
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Entry of newcomers into Malaya for unrestricted re- 
sidence:— All newcomers to Malaya, wishing to enter the 
country for unrestricted residence, will require an Entry 
Permit, which ordinarily must be obtained before the ap- 
plicant starts his journey to Malaya. There is, however, 
provision for the issue of Entry Permits in certain cases to 
persons on arrival, where such persons comply: with the 
conditions set out in paragraph (4) of Regulation 4. To 
qualify for the issue of an Entry Permit, an applicant 
must not, of course, be prohibited under the provisions of 
tthe Immigration (Prohibition of Entry) Order, 1953, from 
entering the Federation and the Colony. A copy of this 
Order has been published in the Singapore Government 
Gazette. It should be noted that the terms of this Order 


apply only to newcomers seeking entry for unrestricted 
residence. 


Entry of persons into Malaya for temporary visits:— 
Persons wishing to enter Malaya for a temporary visit must 
obtain a Visit Pass for this purpose. Such passes may 
normally be obtained on arrival, but where an applicant is 
travelling by sea as an unberthed passenger from a country 
or territory other than the Rhio Archipelago, Sumatra, North 
Borneo, Sarawak or Brunei, he must make application 
for and obtain a Visit Pass before he commences his journey. 
This distinction is necessary because it is not practicable to 
deal with the issue of temporary passes to large numbers 
of unberthed passengers at the time of a ship’s arrival 
without causing long delay in the clearance of the ship, 
and in consequence inconvenience to the passengers and 
heavy financial liability to the shipping company concerned. 


The issue of a Visit Pass may be made subject to con- 
ditions. including the furnishing of security, whether by 


cash deposit or otherwise, to ensure compliance with such 
conditions. 
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_~MAJOR POWER AND IRRIGATION PROJECTS IN SOUTH ASIA 


By L. Dudley Stamp 


In every part of South and South-East Asia a 
prime necessity is the control of water. Control 
to prevent flooding in the wettest regions, irriga- 
tion as a matter of insurance in the intermediate 
regions, and irrigation as a vital necessity in the 
low rainfall areas. But even when water is avail- 
able crop yields are often extremely low. 
takes the great food-producing countries of the 
world in terms of output per acre, India stands 
towards the bottom of the list. Poverty is blamed 
—the inability of the cultivator to spend even a 
minimum amount on fertilizers. The _ position 
would certainly not be anything like as bad if it 
were not that the land is robbed of natural animal 
manure; cakes of dried cow dung have to serve 
millions as their sole fuel for cooking. Thus 
enormous importance attaches to the various power 
and irrigation projects now in progress in the coun- 


tries of monsoon Asia, participating in the Colombo 
Plan. 


It is natural that India with its vast area of 
- nearly a million and a quarter square miles (3,240,- 
000 square kilometres) and its ever-growing popula- 
tion of over 350,000,000 people should figure large- 
ly in the struggle for more food as well as power 
The five year plan (1951-6) provides for the execu- 
tion of more than 100 projects designed in the 
aggregate to extend irrigation by 8,500,000 acres 


(8,440,000 hectares) and to provide 1,000,000 kilo- 


watts of additional power. This is only about half 
the irrigation acreage and additional power actual- 


ly planned, but represents an increase of 17 pers 


cent. on the previously irrigated area. The grand 
total of cost over the five years is £418 million. 


Public imagination has been fired by the Damo- 
dar Valley Scheme planned after the model of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority in the United States. 
The Damodar derives its water from the monsoon 
rains falling on the forested plateau lands west 
and north-west of Calcutta and in the dry season 
its bed is a waste of soil and sand swept from the 
surrounding hills. In the wet season the turbulent 
muddy water sweeps across the valley leaving de- 
struction rather than benefit in the valley. The 
great project involves controlling the river and, 


like the T.V.A. in America, relies for its success 


on the co-operation of dwellers in the area at all 
stages. In Phase I it is planed to irrigate 470,000 
acres (190,000 hectares) out of an ultimate total 
of 1,326,000 (609,452) and develop 194,000 kilo- 
watts out of a total of 274,000. 


Even larger among the projects of the Indian 
Central Government. is that known as_ Bhakra- 
Nangal to irrigate under the, present five year plan 


The author is professor of Social Geography at the London School 
of Economics and Chief Adviser of Rural Land Utilisation to Britain’s 
Ministry of Agriculture. He has held a number ef appointments in 
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1,293,000 acres (523,260 hectares) out of an 
eventual total of 3,424,000 (1,375,930 hectares) and 
install 96,000 kilowatts out of 517, 000. The third 
great project of the Central Government is that 
known as Hirakud to irrigate eventually nearly - 
2,000,000 acres (809,370 hectares). 


Other projects are to be carried out by the 


States—as the former provinces are now called. 


Some of these, such as the use of the Tungabhadra 
tributary of the Kistna which forms part of the 
boundary between Hyderabad and Madras, are huge 
works almost as ambitious as the Central Govern- 
ment projects; others are planned to benefit a few 
thousand acres or use a source of water previously 
untouched. | 


The large area of Western Pakistan lies 
essentially in the dry part of the Indian sub-con- 
tinent and irrigation has always been a vital neces- 
sity. In Sind the completion of the great Sukkur 
or Lloyd Barrage in 1932 brought to an end those 


_ long ages during which Sind had earned the title of © 


the ‘‘Unhappy Valley”. The great success of the 
scheme has meant the settlement of millions in 
what was previously desert, and it is natural that : 


. the Lower Sind Barrage Scheme, which has been 


under execution since 1948, should aim at ensuring 
to the areas already under cultivation adequate 
supplies of water. This scheme aims too at in- 


- ereasing the cultivable area by another 1,600,000 


acres (647,500 hectares). The work is already in 
an advanced stage and the first phase is likely to 
be completed about the end of 1953, the whole pro- 
ject by 1956 or 1957. Higher up the waters of 
the Indus have been trapped by the Jinnah Bar- 
rage, affording water for an irrigation and coloniza- 
tion project which has been under way since 1949... 


The Pakistan Government through its Planning 
Commission has other power schemes in hand, at _ 
Dargai in the North-West. Frontier Province, at 
Mianwali in the Punjab; the Warsak Dam on the . 
Kabul River, and the Karnafuli multi-purpose pro- 
ject in East Bengal. 


Ceylon, like India and Pakistan also needs 
power and an important hydro-electric power 
scheme aims at harnessing two rivers with a final 
output of 125,000 kilowatts. The power will have 
to be transmitted to no less than 60 sub-stations 
over some 941 miles (1, 500 kilometres) of trans- 
mission lines. 


In the Federation of Malaya the provision of 
power is also.a matter of first importance. The 
new power station is in course of erection at Con- 
naught Bridge,. Klang, 20 miles (32 kilometres) 
west of Kuala Lumpur. The first part of the 
scheme will make available 40,000 kilowatts, and a 
further 40,000 kilowatts is to be available towards 
the end of 1954. The island and colony of Singa- 
pore has no water power available, and is relying on 
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BOUNTIFUL BUTLER 


By Lynceus (of the London Economist) 


Special to the “Far Eastern Economic Review” 


Tax concessions fell as bountifully from Mr. 
Butler’s second Budget as the April showers that 


greeted the day. This was the most cheerful bud- 


get seen in any year since the 1920’s. The Chan- 
cellor has obviously taken an extremely optimistic 
line. He has considered the budget not as a piece 
of insulated Exchequer accounting but.as a large 
and vital part of the wider national accounts. In 
the last financial year the Exchequer returns yield- 
ed a current surplus of only £88,000,000 as against 
the Chancellor’s original estimate of £510,000,000. 
Including capital expenditure the over-all deficit 
for the year was £436,000,000 as against the esti- 
mated deficit of only £75,000,000. No tears have, 
however, been shed over this spilt milk. In fact, 
the Chancellor refuses to regard it as spilt milk, 
but as the Budget’s contribution towards maintain- 
ing the British economy on the level keel on which 
it has, in fact, travelled during the. past twelve 
months. 


The same philosophy permeates the vista into 
1953-54. The Chancellor is budgeting for a cur- 
rent surplus of £109,000,000, which is about 
£ 20,000,000 more than was realised last year. But, 
allowing for his capital expenditure, he assumes 
that the new financial year will end with an over- 


all deficit of £440,000,000, or about the same as 
That budgeting 


the deficit incurred in 1952-53. 
may be taken as a fairly clear indication that the 
Chancellor expects the general economic position 
in the coming year to need the same injection of 
deficit financing as it received in the past twelve 
months. 


After allowing for his estimated expenditure, 
the yield of taxation at the previous rate and the 
over-all reinflationary deficit he wishes to achieve, 
the Chancellor found that he had about £169,- 


a new central steam power station, where steam- 
generating plant, ordered from the United King- 
dom, will have an ultimate capacity of 150,000 
kilowatts. 


Thailand, with the great irrigation project on 
the Menam Chao Phya is planning both to develop 
power and to irrigate huge areas. The machinery 
required will cost about £21 million sterling, and 
is being provided largely by the United Kingdom 
firm of Keir and Cawder. 


All these power and irrigation projects are 
sure evidence of great progress being made in the 
various countries in South and South-East Asia. 
Most of the projects now come within the scope 
of the Colombo Plan, with its great objective of 
helping the peoples of Asia to help themselves, 
with the willing co-operation of friendly natiqns 
outside the area. 


000,000 with which to distribute largesse. The 
manner in which he has chosen to apportion that 
eppreciable sum is likely to bring the Government 
considerable popularity. On purely economic 
grounds the situation demanded a focussing of 
such tax reliefs as the Chancellor could afford, 


on company profits, with a view to increasing the 


proportion of those profits going into re-equipment 
of industry. The Chancellor has not ignored that 
particular call. He has reinstated the depreciation 
allowance on new machinery, plant and buildings, 
though not at the exaggerated level which obtained 


two years ago when this allowance stood as high 
as 40 per cent. 


The new rates are 10 per cent on . industrial 
buildings, 20 per cent on plant and machinery and 
40 per cent on new mining works. These new 
rates will undoubtedly secure the objective of en- 
couraging capital development out of current pro- 
fits but the rates are not high enough to generate 
the abuse and inflationary expenditure which un- 
questionably occurred when the rate stood as high 
as 40 per cent. There were glaring instances at 
that time of vehicles and machinery being installed 
primarily with a view to being written down and | 
then sold at book cost to favoured customers, the 
difference being in large part met by the Ex- 
chequer. There will be no enticement to this kind 
of abuse at these new rates of depreciation al- 
lowance. 


The cause of industrial efficiency will also 


- be served by the decision to end the Excess Profits 


Levy from the 1st January 1954. This was a bad 
tax, the offspring of political expediency, for which 
even Opposition spokesmen had no kind words to 
say when it, was introduced. It has tended to 
penalise the enterprising and expanding firms, the 
very sectors of industry which should be encouraged 
at this time. It has needed some political courage 
to go back on the promise which the Prime Minis- 
ter so rashly made in the election campaign of 1951, 
but this is a retreat which will bring abundant 
economic as well as political dividends. 


The cause of incentive and industrial efficiency 
will also be served by what is undoubtedly the cen- 
tre-piece of the whole Budget, the decision to 
make a general reduction of 6d. in the ‘standard 
rate of Income Tax. This will obviously help 
where help is most needed. But this is the point 
at which the Budget proposals begin to shift away 
from the need to help efficiency and the re-equip- 
ment of industry, and to shed their bounties on the 
general consumer. It is the point, in other words, 
where the Chancellor ceases to be the stern econo- 
mist and becomes the politician. But a Chancel- 
lor’s job is to be both an economist and a politician. 
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If he were not the latter he would soon cease to be 
the former. 


By carrying his income tax concession right 
the way down the scale he will bring its benefits 
to almost every section of the community. This 
is the most powerful incentive feature of the 
Budget. If only the» good work which has been 
done in disinflation and in maintaining the stabili- 
ty. of prices can be maintained, it can be hoped 


that a substantial part of the additional net earn-. 


ings that will accrue to the population as a result 
of these tax concessions, will in fact be saved. 


, Those very lowest income groups which will 
not feel the direct benefit of the reduction in the 
standard rate of income tax will, however, get 
their share of the concessions in the form of lower 
purchase tax. The widespread slash which has 
been made in these taxes will enter into everybody’s 
cost of living. They will also have another effect, 
namely, a tendency to revive retail trade which 
has lagged sadly on the anticipation of cuts in 
purchase tax. Now that those cuts have taken 
place it may be assumed that a_ considerable 
pent-up demand for motor-cars and _ household 
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goods of all kinds will satisfy itself. This will 
bring its own contribution to taking up the con- 
siderable amount of slack in the British economy 
which has become apparent in recent months. 


There were other sweeteners in the Budget, 
including the announcement of large purchases of 
Cuban sugar, which may cost dollars, but which 
have been made at extremely advantageous prices. 
These purchases in themselves hold the definite . 
promise of an early abandonment of sugar ration- 
ing. Concessions in entertainments tax are the 
other main feature in as generous a Budget as has 
been witnessed in this generation. 


For all this let a word of praise be given to 
last year’s Budget and the monetary measures 
that went with it. It is the return to orthodoxy 
which created that disinflationary atmosphere 
which the British economy has found so favour- 
able. That tide has carried the £ sterling to a 
point at which-it can look confidently at any other 
currency in the world. - This latest Budget, with- 


all its generosity, is likely to strengthen that posi- 


tion, provided always the people of Britain treat 
its favours as yet another spur to effort. 


By a Chinese Research Team 


A very efficient system of economic exploitation has 
been achieved in Red China. Through the wage policy 
its foundation has been laid. A study and understanding 
of the contents of the wage policy is therefore necessary. 

All communist countries pay great attention to the 
stepping-up of labor productivity and it is regarded as 
the main source of development of social productivity, 
increase of wealth, and consolidation of economic and mili- 
tary power in socialism. It is also the major means of 
overcoming or offsetting their backwardness in technique 
and productive equipment, | 

Lenin wrote: “Labor productivity is the most impor- 
tant and essential condition that ensures the victory of the 


new social system. Capitalism kas created the unprece- 


dented labor productivity in the era of serfdom. Capitalism 
ean be and must be thoroughly defeated because socialism 
can create a new and higher labor productivity’. 
said, “‘Why socialism can, should, and must defeat the 
economic system of capitalism? Because it can create 
higher labor models than the economic system of capitalism 
and because it can give the society more products and can 
make the society richer than the economic system of capital- 
ism. Only the working tide and enthusiasm of millions of 
masses can ensure a steady growth of labor productivity, 
and without it, socialism cannot eventually beat capitalism’’. 

The deciding conditions of labor productivity are in 
theory, affected by equipment of production, the level of 
scientific and technical development, labor organization, the 
standard of technical workers, natural conditions and in- 
tensity of labor. But the implication (at least the main) 
of the term of “increased labor productivity” in communist 
nations means an increase of labor spending within a fixed 
period. In- other words, it is to enhance the intensity of 
labor or to reduce the consumption of non-productive labor 
in order to yield more products with less working hours. 
All communist countries rely on this to proceed with their 
socialist construction. The Peking People’s Daily dis- 


Stalin 


closed, “ the amount of profit and taxation paid. 
by state-owned enterprises and cooperatives has increased 
from 34.05% of the total national income in 1950 to 59.79% 
in 1953. This shows that our national economic and finan- 
cial income has been obviously depending chiefly on the 
creative labor of the working class, and on the increased 
production of state-run enterprises, increase of labor pro- 
ductivity, reduced cost of production and increased profit 
of enterprises. .... ” This briefly explains the economic 
importance of increased labor productivity in communist 
countries, 

The Chinese communist efforts of raising labor pro- 
ductivity in the last three years are very thorough. Almost 
all these methods such as political encouragement, applica- 
tion of the system of emulation in socialism, utilization 
of war stimulation, promotion of increased production and © 
savings, elevation of workers’ political consciousness, and 
introduction of new working methods were aimed at fur-— 
thering the intensity of labor. But to depend on psychology 
is always limited to a certain extent and to maintain it at all 
times is even more difficult. It was Professor Chen Pai- 
ta, the communist theorist, who said in his “The Labor 


and Taxation Policies for Developing Industries” that “this 


positiveness if it were not fortified by rational new de- 
mocratic economic system, could hardly be furthered or 
even constantly maintained by relying solely on political 
impetus. It is, therefore, necessary to have a correct 
wage policy that can constantly stimulate the positiveness 
of production of workers and staff.”’ So, besides political 
stimulation, the wage policy has become the important 
means of effectively forcing the workers to keep on raising 
their labor productivity. 


The evolution of wage policy in China 3 


Because of the “liberation” of various areas at dif- 
ferent dates, the progress of wage policy throughout the 
nation appeared to have no uniformity in procedure. In 
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general, Northeast China was the earliest experimental area 
for every change in wages. Next came North China and 
Northwest China, then Central China, and later South China 
and Southwest China. For the convenience of illustration, 
we take Shanghai as an example, to explain the evolution 
of wage policy in Red China. : 

In about three months of the early period of occupa- 
tion, the state-run enterprises and private-owned industry 
and commerce that were just taken over from the nation- 
alist government, followed almost completely the scales of 
paying salaries and wages. The Chinese communists made 
no moves for great change. At the early period of “libera- 
tion” in other places, it was likewise that all had to undergo 
such transitory period. 

In the second stage, the Chinese communists began to 
use wages to attack the private industry and commerce 
operated by both Chinese and foreign merchants. They 
made use of labor unions to support the workers to fight 
for higher wages and welfare bé€nefits as well as the great 
amount of bonus to be given at the end of the year. It 
was obvious that this measure was to attack the remaining 
helpless capitalism and on the other hand to please the 
workers in order to get their cooperation and _ support. 
This stage fell within the period of August 1949 to March 
1950. The state-run enterprises still maintained the original 
-seales of salary in this period. But in the fight for double 
pay and bonus at the end of the year, the workers of the 
state-run enterprises also took part in demanding this con- 
ventional right. Then the communist Economics and Fin- 
ance Committee, under the pretext of “taking care of the 
national financial difficulties’? promulgated “the measure of 
handling the problems of original double pay or bonus at 
the end of the year concerning certain state-run enter- 
prises’. There were three decisions, Firstly, all the state- 
run enterprises that did not give double pay or bonus at 
the end of the year in the past were still exempted from 
paying. Secondly, all the state-run enterprises that paid 
double salary or bonus at the end of the year but not in 
excess of half-month pay had to pay according to the 
original fixed amount. Thirdly, all the state-run enterprises 
that originally paid double salary or bonus at the end of 
the year in excess of half-month pay, save the half-month 
wage, must pay the exceeding portions in half, but not 
‘over two-months pay, and can pay them by instalments. 
After the announcement of this measure, the gain of the 
workers in the state-run enterprises at the end of the year 
is far less than that of the workers in the private con- 
cerns. The Chinese communists, however, also made use 
of the active elements and advanced workers to stage the 
challenge campaign*by voluntarily demanding non-payment 
of bonus. This was the beginning of restriction on the 
wages of workers in the state-run enterprises. 

During the same period, the Chinese communists made 
an important change in wage policy. It was in October 
1949 till the end of the year. All state-run and private 
enterprises began to follow each other in adopting the 
actual unit cost of four kinds of necessities (middle grade 
of rice, vegetable oil, coal and cloth) for calculating wages. 
The actual unit cost is derived from the market prices of 
these four commodities with the comparison of the prevailing 
wages. For a while, there was little difference in actual 
value. But the prices of these four necessities were con- 
trolled by the Reds, so the fluctuations of the actual unit 
cost had gradually become the important levers of their 
controlling wages. The actual unit cost was carried out 
until the general adoption of “wage unit’ at the end of 
1952.. There was little difference in substance between wage 
unit and actual unit cost. It was only more _ specifically 
expressed that one wage unit (one calculating unit of 
work) was entitled to how much of the several substances. 
Tables are provided as follows: 
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The amount of substances represented by the worth of each “wage unit’. 
A. In Shanghai 
middle grade rice 


B. In Northeast China 


.045 si catty 


(50% paid in currency, and 50% paid in ‘‘wage substance 
certificate’’ to collect the substance from state-run shops 


or cooperatives). 

The greatest function of this alteration is to facilitate 
hereafter the enforcement and calculation of piece wage. 

During the period of second stage, the private industry 
and commerce that no longer could tolerate the burden of 
high wages had been willing to pay out big sums of dis- 
charge funds to their employees to close down their busi- 
ness. Mass unemployment was thus created and became a 
burden on communist economy. Since April 1950, the 
Chinese communists then persuaded the workers to restore 
the wages to more normal and reasonable state. After the 
outbreak of Korean war in June 1950, the Reds took ad- 
vantage of this to stimulate the workers to go into increased 
production and savings in support of the North Koreans. 
The first step was to prolong the working hours. They took 


a further step to call for a voluntary demand on reduction 


of wages by the Party and Youth Corp members, active 
and advanced elements among the working class following 
their participation in the Korean war in October the same 
year. The figures for wage reduction were, in fact, at 
first fixed by the Party and labor unions and then handed 
over to the active workers for execution according to 
plan. 

Although the Chinese communists, in the past, utilized 
the wage policy to hammer the private industry and com- 
merce and to save some expenditure on wages, for the 
state-run enterprises the wage policy was not fundamentally 
changed as time wage was still in operation. The reduction 
of wages might increase the income of enterprises, but on 
the other hand, it could not help affecting the workers’ 
feeling in working. It could not serve the purpose of long- 
term and full exploitation. So the Reds made a further 
move to adopt the eight-grade wage system as a basis for 
going into the enforcement of piece wage. This soviet-— 
type wage system began to operate in Northeast China 
on June 19, 1952. Late in June 1952, the authorities in 
Central China and South China instructed the workers to 
study the theory of “wage system’’. 


The practice and theory of the piece wage system 


The eight-grade wage system is the elementary form 
of pay according to work, and is also the bridge of going 
into piece wage. The piece wage in capitalist societies 
has been charged by the communists as a wage system that 
enhanced exploitation and that extorted, the highest sur- 
plus value from the laborers. But this wage system was 
praised as the most advanced system that coincided with the 
socialist principle of distribution following its adoption by 
the communist countries. 

It is the important lever that raises the labor pro- 
ductivity and improves the life of workers. It adroitly 
links the national interest of the whole working class (the 
growth of labor productivity) with the personal interest 
of every worker (the growth of individual wage). 

Theoretically, this wage system “is to pay the workers | 
in the form of money or planned distribution in accordance 
with the quality and quantity of labor spent by them”’. 
A Soviet economist, in his book on “Wartime Economy in 
Soviet Union” also said that “the working staff of the 
socialist enterprises buy consumption goods' with their wages. 
That is to use the fixed amount of labor they spent in the 
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production in exchange for the same amount of labor 
contained in the consumption goods’”’. 
This wage system is stronger and more lasting than 


any political stimulation alluring the workers to intensify | 


their work and to increase their productivity in pursuit of 
higher wages. In the construction of the communist coun- 
tries, it has served as a great fillip and has become the 
important economic lever of the socialist countries. Be- 
sides that, the communist countries also ‘can make use of 
this system to proceed with the supervision and check on 
. labor and consumption’’, 

So the technical quota—products made within a fixed 
period—becamé the most important lever of the piece wage 
system. It not only determined the effect of stimulating 
labor productivity, but its rise or fall also indirectly deter- 
mined the standard of economic life of the people. — | 

There were differences in the technical standard quota 
in various places or factories on account of productive 
installations or natural conditions. But its evaluations and 
adjustments took the system of high centralization. The 
communist government firmly held the whip that drove the 
workers to yield more labor. Stalin said: ‘“‘Without tech- 
nical quota, the planned economy cannot be enforced. Be- 
sides this, the need for technical quota is to urge the 
backward mass to overtake the advanced elements. It is 
a big regulating force. It can bind the vast mass in pro- 
duction around the advanced elements of the working class.”’ 
The technical quota, therefore, is not an unchanged figure. 
it must rise with the increase of labor productivity in 
order to force the laborers to yield more labor. Perhaps 
someone may doubt that with the incessant rise of labor 
productivity wages will do likewise. As some of the pro- 
ductions are not for consumption, will increase of wages 
tip up the balance of production and distribution? On 
this our attention must be drawn to the fact that technical 
quota is strictly governed by the principle of “the increase 
of labor productivity must exceed the increase of wages’’. 
So the communist governments always retain a definite 
amount of the surplus value of labor. Secondly, the criterion 
of technical quota is not the aggregate average of the 
total (units) experienced results as we conceived, but “the 
average progressive quota of the total experiences of ad- 
vanced workers, advanced factories and advanced enter- 
prises’. For instance, the Darian Weaving Mill has taken 
the technical level of the upper and middle grade workers 
as theit technical quota. The quota of fine weaving has 
reached a 95 percent of the efficiency of machines (generally 
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known as the quantity of theoretical production). This 
quota can hardly be reached by most workers. Thirdly, 
under particular circumstances, this phenomenon might 
occur. It did oceur during the Second World War when 
the industrial production of. the Soviet national defence 


was stepped up by incessant offering of prizes and high | 


wages and where the consumption industry was much reduced 
on account of shifting to other line of production or 
destroyed by war. But the Soviet government promptly 
curbed and offset the “inflation of wages’ by means of 
price poli¢y—increase of prices. The discharge of labor 
and income of wages are always like a hound chasing an 
electric hare. Just because of this, the communist govern- 
ments could drag the workers along to keep on raising their 
intensity of labor. This is the greatest effect of pay 
according to work system and is also its exclusive character- 
istics. 

_ The wage policy also played a major part in the regu- 
lation of labor. In some-~enterprises that might endanger 
workers or bring havoc to. workers’ health, and in remote 


frontiers and bad weathér regions where workers live, the ° 


communists raised the wage standard to serve as an im- 
petus. For example, the laborers working in collieries 
and oil fields in China were paid 20 percent higher than 
the ordinary workers, and those shifted to the remote 
frontiers of Northwest or Northeast China were given 40 
to 60 percent more pay and the removal of their families 
would be specially taken care of. In the past, Chinese 
technical laborers used to concentrate in the big cities of 
Shanghai, Tientsin, Hankow and others, but the present 
planned industrial areas of China are the frontiers of North- 
west and Northeast China. 

The disadvantages of piece wage lie in the fact that 
workers are always inclined to speed up quantity with 
little regard to the standard of quality, and that there is 
a waste in the consumption of raw materials. In order te 
remedy this the Chinese communists set up a kind of in- 
spection groups. They checked the quality of products paid 
by piece wage and when the products were found to be 
not in conformity with the required standard not only 
wages would not be given but compensations -would be 
claimed. The Chinese communists put up a prize for re- 
duction of cost—prizes would be awarded to the workers 
who could cut down the use of raw materials in the process 
of working. The amount of prizes varied with the degree 


of saving. They were generally given 30 to 50 percent of 
the saving. 


DOMESTIC TRADE OF CHINA 


According to a statement by the Vice-Minister of Com- 
merce of the Peking Government, Yao Yi-lin, the situation 
in the domestic trade of China today can be sumntarised 
as follows: 

The recovery and expansion of domestic trade has been 
a major factor in achieving rehabilitation and development 
in China’s national economy during the past three years. 
This domestic trade is conducted under the direction of 
the state by state trading organisations, co-operatives and 
private merchants. 7 

Trade as a whole is not a state monopoly. A con- 
siderable proportion of wholesale trade and most of the 
retail trade is conducted by private merchants. But by 
directly controlling certain key commodities such as grain, 
cotton yarn and coal, the state trading organisations have 
been able to play a decisive role in stabilising and regulating 
market prices. The price policy of the People’s Govern- 
ment as implemented by the state trading organisations is 
eoncerned with adjusting the relation of prices of various 
commodities so as to encourage production and to protect 
the interests of the consumers. 

The price parity established between cotton and grain 


has resulted in raising the output of cotton in 1952 te 
thrice what it was in 1949. The textile industry in China 
has thus been freed from its former dependence on foreign 
cotton imports, 
creased. A similarly rational parity between tobacco and 
grain prices has helped to increase the tobacco crop im 
1952 to nearly double what it was in 1950. China, formerly 
a tobacco importing couhtry, now exports this crop. These 
results, of course, cannot be attributed solely to price 
policy. but this was a major factor, oe 

The leading role of state trading organisations im 
setting prices on the home market through their direct con- 
trol of certain daily necessities and through the implementa- 
tion of administrative measures of the People’s Government 
is of great importance to the consumers and the future of 
a planned economy in China, 


Domestic trade has continued to expand as production 


increased in urban and rural areas. Taking the total volume 
of domestic trade in 1950 as 100, it was 120 in 1951 and 
a conservative estimate is 170 for 1952. ee 

The following table shows the inerease in the sales of 
main commodities during the past three years: 


and the cotton-growers’ income has in-. 


~ 


| 
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Commodity Total Sales 


Total Sales Estimated 

1950 1951 Sales 

3 (base period) 1952 
Agricultural’ Products, by-products 


* The quant.ty supplied to markets throughout the country by the 
state. 


The increase in the purchasing power of the peasants 
is the assurance of a huge and expanding market for urban 
industry. The foundation of this rise in the peasants’ 
economic prosperity is the land reform and the introduction 
of modern methods of cooperative and scientific farming. 
But a considerable contribution to that prosperity has been 
the aid given by the People’s Government to the peasants 
in fostering subsidiary occupations, raising the quality of 


their products, finding them new markets, facilitating quick 


transport, etc. Parallel measures have been taken to facili- 
tate and expand the sale of industrial goods in the country- 
side by lowering production costs and prices and improving 
the range of goods specially made for the rural market. 

One of such measures to expand urban-rural and inter- 
regional trade is the organisation of trade exhibitions and 
fairs. In 1951, business transactions at these exhibitions 
amounted to 10,000,000 million yuan. Held on an even 
bigger scale in 1952, they resulted in business transactions 
surpassing 9,600,000 million yuan in the first half of the 
year. At these exhibitions, government agencies connected 
with trade, credit, taxation, customs, communications and 
transport have all co-operated to facilitate business trans- 
actions of both state and private enterprises. 

The state operated (socialist) sector of the national 
economy leads the other sectors. 
those private industrial and commercial enterprises which 
are beneficial to the national welfare and the people’s liveli- 


hood have been developed and will continue to develop for 


a long time within the limits of the Common Programme 
of the People’s Political Consultative Conference. At the 
present time, centralised purchasing and sales by govern- 
ment organisations extend to only a few commodities. But 
even these commodities may still be consigned to private 
merchants for home distribution or for export. Private 
merchants thus enjoy a wide scope for their enterprises. 


When prices were stabilised in the early part of 1950, 
private enterprises of a speculative nature, both industrial 
and commercial, had to close down or turn to other lines. 
But those of a useful character—the great majority—were 
able to find a healthy, steady market. 


In May, 1950, the People’s Government carried out fur- 


ther reorganisation of industry and commerce in accordance 


This is an assurance that’ 
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with the principles of developing production and establish- 
ing a well regulated, planned market. State trading or- 
ganisations placed big orders and contracts for processing 
goods with private industrial enterprises and made large 
purchases of agmeultural produce and products of rural 
subsidiary cccupations. Uvban-rural and inter-regional 
trade was energetically promoted. Following the first re- 
organisation in early 1950, these measures were of great 
assistance to private enterprises in further recovering from 
the effects of years of Kuomintang misrule. 

Luring the second half of 1950, over 31,509 private 
enterprises applied for business licences, while 6,736 applied 
for closure in the cites of Shanghai, Tientsin, Peking, 
Wuhan, Canton, Chungking and Sian. At the end of 1951, 
private industrial and commercial enterprises in these seven 
cities numbered 20 per cent more than at the end of the 
previous year. There was a 15 per cent increase in the 
number of private commercial enterprises. This state of 
affairs was improved still further by the nation-wide cam- 
paign in 1952 to eliminate all forms of corruption, waste 
and bureaucratism. 

It was towards the end of this movement that in June, 
1952, at the Preparatory Conference of the All-China 
Federation of Industrial and Commercial Circles, Vice- 
Premier Chen Yun roughly defined the rate of a reasonable 
profit allowed for processing work and on government 
orders. Under normal conditions, he pointed out, the profit 
could range from 10 to 30 per cent. taking into account 
the existing conditions and the invested capital of the 
enterprise. This statement was received with satisfaction 
by private industrial and commercial circles. 

When private factories and merchants accept orders 
for goods or processing from state trading organisations, 
they are guaranteed raw materials and a secure market 
for their products. They are assured of a legitimate profit. 
At the same time, the economic leadership of the state 
trading organisations is strengthened. From March to 
June, 1952, in Shanghai alone, such orders placed with 
private factories for processing goods or the purchase 
of manufactured goods showed an increase of more than 
100 per cent over the same period in 1951. These orders 
constituted 80 per cent of the total business done by private 
factories during this period.. 

Special mention should be made of the development 
of trade in the regions inhabited by the national minorities 
which has helped to increase production there and improve 
the standards of living. State trading organisations have 
established more than 1,100 trading units in these areas. 

These organisations have ended the irrational price 
relations which existed between local products and those 
from other areas. In Sining, Chinghai Province, before 
liberation, 100 catties of wool exchanged for only 25 feet 
of cotton cloth or 375 catties of millet, but by December, 
1951. the same amount of wool fetched the equivalent of 
303 feet of cloth or 1,312 catties of millet. 


THE FRENCH SILK INDUSTRY 


Hongkoug has grown after the war into the Far 
East’s leading silk piece goods market where the most 
exquisite fabrics from all countries are on sale. The 
Indian stores (mainly owned by Sindhi merchants 
from Karachi) in the shopping streets of Victoria and 
Kowloon are glittering with French, Swiss, American 
and other sijiks. It is especially the French silks which 
attract the buyers. To mention but one store, the Taj 
Mahal, the quantity and unending variety of silks offered 
there for sale is a matter of aesthetic joy and of sur- 
prise about the high standard of artistic design com- 
bined with the multiplicity of metal and other fibres 
which nowadays go into the weaving of a silk garment. 
To facilitate trade between Hongkong, the Far East 
generally and the French silk industry, the Hongkong & 
Shanghai Banking Corp. maintain an office in Lyons and 
will shortly open an office in Paris. 


The French textile industry which revolves around 
Lyons, Saint-Etienne and Tarare, remains the first in the 
world for this class of production which calls for high quali- 
ties as regards taste, artistic refinement as well as a 
continuous effort in renewing designs and textures. 


The primacy of Lyons in the silk field is very old al- 
ready as it dates as far back as the XIVth century, at the 
end of the Popes’ residence in Avignon. Numerous Italian 
workers and traders who settled down in the latter city to 
supply fabrics to the Pontifical Court went up as far as 
Lyons, after Gregory XI in 1377 had moved the seat of 
papacy back to Rome. In the XVth and XVIth centuries, 
the silk industry organized itself powerfully in Lyons, 
thanks to the protection and privileges granted it by the 
kings of France, namely by Louis XI and Francis Ist. 

In our days, Lyons, the capital of the silk trade and 
industry, has become the center of a widely extended indus- 


trial area including more than ‘120,000 homes, that is, 


| 
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nearly one half-million individuals are now living by the 
Lyons silk industry, either directly doing the throwing and 
weaving work, or indirectly doing the work furnished by 
the silk industry to its yarn suppliers—particularly rayon 
—as well as to the dyeing, printing, and finishing plants 
which “process” the silk fabrics after they have been 
taken off the looms, 


Some other French industries may appear to be more 
concentrated, more massive, more exactly utilitarian than 
the silk industry; however, the fact remains that silk manu- 
factures, on the one hand, are no luxury manufactures, but 
taste and quality productions, and on the other hand, the 
prosperity and the very life of the South-Eastern area of 
France depends mostly on the prosperity and on the future 
of the silk industry. As an industry of creation and quali- 
ty, it has to make the best of the possibilities offered it 
by all the technical inventions at every stage of the yarn 
and fabric production. It is for this reason that the silk 
industry has always been and is still the true laboratory 
of the textile industry. As an industry marked by the 
seal of diversity, it must follow, if not precede, the various 
trends of feminine fashion, and for that purpose, play 
all the scales on its keyboard, from the High-Novelties, 
through what is called Minor Novelties, to the Classics, 


thus continuously adjusting the technique of its productions 
to trade requirements. 


Contrary to the other textile branches which are exact- 
ly identified with the material and the industry processing 
it, the silk industry uses the most varied materials. It is 
thus that in 1951, it used 18,000 tons rayon, 1,000 tons 
silk, 2,000 tons cotton; 250 tons wool, 4,000 tons fibrane, 
copper, gold, silver, to which materials are added the latest 
inventions of applied sciences: glass fibre, nylon, rhovyl. 
Thus, the silk industry is not defined by the.use of this 
or that material, but by the way in which it conceives and 
manufactures the fabrics. 

There is no comment likely to give a clear idea of the 
aspects and of the originality of the silk industry produc- 
tions in their extreme diversity, of that subtle orchestra- 

tion on fabrics, which is intended for the eye, of course, 
‘ but also for the ear and the fingers: flashes and glitters, 
colour contrasts, symphonies, polychromy, but also rustlings, 
and wimplings, and again, slightness, suppleness, ‘‘falling”’ 
and soft in the hand. 

Only a direct vision and feeling of the numberless 
silk fabric varieties may permit an accurate comparison of 
the textures and shades, and an exact appreciation of the 
huge discrimination and creation effort required by these 
productions, of which it is not possible to give an exhaustive 
list: plain, figured, brocaded or printed materials of all 


sorts, fabrics dyed in the yarn or in the piece: crepes in » 


every variety, muslins, gauzes, Tarare veils, taffetas, twills, 
grained taffetas, satins, coarse-grained silk materials, otto- 
mans, materials for underwear, for lining, velvets, plushes, 
scarves, shawls, gold and silver spangles, gold braids, church 


specialized printer. 
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adornments, furniture fabrics, materials for making ties, 
umbrellas and sunshades, special articles for Eastern coun- 
tries. Finally, the whole range of Saint-Etienne made 
ribbons: for the fashion and confectionery trades, coarse- 
graines ribbons, braids for hat makers, ribbons for under- 
wear and for church adornments, 


How did the French silk industry arrive at such a 
privilege of high quality and how does it maintain it? 
Through exhaustive specialization which is in line with the 
very diversity of its productions. Lyons owes the extreme 
flexibility of its production means to the multiplicity of 
professionals gathered in a large number of small and 
average size specialized firms—nearly 3,000 of them. 


At the top of it, we find the Fabrique Lyonnaise, which 
specializes in creative work, widely opened to external in- 
fluences: thanks to its connections with the Paris high- 
fashion dressmakers, as also with its customers throughout 
the world, the Fabrique manages to seize the slight and 
whimsical tendencies of fashion, as they present themselves; 
it guides them, crystallizes them, fastens them on to the 
leading ideas, after which, it determines together with the 
various department heads, the choice of its designers’ 
sketches and the main outlines of its collections. The 
manufacturer will then call on his technicians who will con- 
strue the drafts which have been retained and entrust the 
manufacture of these to their own works or to specialized 
firms working on a jobbing basis. 


Is a particular crepe or organdine effect required? The | 


thrower will supply the desired yarn. 
be figured? 
picture. 


Has the fabric to 
The designer and the reader-in will enter the 
Frame-printed? The fabric will be taken to a 
Plate-printed? One will then nego- 
tiate with another printer. A particular jobbing weaver is 
in a position to supply a texture with a maximum of per- 
fection and also, of rapidity—-because time presses, the 
high-fashion dressmaker is waiting to present his models. 
The manufacturer will apply to this jobbing weaver even 
if he has his own looms, as it often happens that his looms 
are not quite adapted for the required fabric, or —_ 
that they are already filled for several months. 


As regards weaving in particular, it should be noted 
that specialization takes on a most significant geographical 
aspect: each of the weaving centers scattered around Lyons, 
either in the Rhone department, or in the Loire, Haute 
Loire, Isere and Ain departments, is in fact specialized in 
quite a determined class of items. Thus, weavers in Saint- 
Julien-Molin-Molette and Bourg Argental, in the Loire de- 
partment, have no rivals as regards the weaving of muslins, 
whereas in the case of scoured taffetas, the manufacturer 
will place most of his orders with the Charlieu weavers 
(also in the Loire department) or with the Jujurieux 
weavers (in the Ain department) who are specialized in 
the same article. As for the Tarare weavers, they live 
up to the ancestral fame of their curtain veil manufacture. 


ECONOMIC NEWS FROM THE UNITED STATES 


By E. Karn 


(Los Angeles) 


3 (Special to the Far Eastern Economic Review) 


The Financial Situation 

Judging from the misbehaviour of the New York Stock 
Exchange, the break is not over yet. On the other hand, 
despite some longer-term uncertainties, there are scarcely 
symptoms of deterioration in the business picture of this 
-eountry. In any case, even if a truce settlement in Korea 


is being brought about, it would constitute a long drawnout 
affair. There is no denying that on the distant horizon 


there are some disquieting factors discernible, as possible 


overproduction in some lines (motor cars, TV sets), rising 
interest rates, labor unrest (recently averagely 25 strikes 
a day), all of which might form warning signals for the 
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such effects are not everlasting. 


claiming paramount importance. 
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second semester of 1953. However, as long as the inter- 
national tension continues, no radical readjustment appears 
probable. 


The Secretary of the Treasury Humphrey declared re- 
cently in unequivocal terms that the Government will not 


permit this country’s economy to turn into a depression; he 


added that the authorities saw no possibility to slacken on 
defense measures and defense supplies. President Eisen- 
hower’s first official peace talk does not insinuate a weaken- 
ing of America’s military effort. In mid-April Secretary 
Dulles told Washington reporters that unless there was a 


very prompt response from the Soviet Union, it will become 


apparent to move ahead on all fronts, East and West, to 
develop a strong position. He also indicated that’ the 
European defense goal for 19538, which will be thoroughly 
discussed at the NATO meeting assembled in Paris in the 
third April week, will probably exceed considerably that of 
1952. 


Secretary of Defense Wilson, at his recent visit to 
Germany, declared that America will adhere to its funda- 
mental policy of developing the combat strength of the 
Allied Forces. Soviet’s peace offensive will not affect 
NATO plans. Such direct statements from authoritative 
sources should dispel the idea that military spending would 
be reduced to any noteworthy degree. 


Apart from these basic factors there are some others 
which seem to favor sobriety. Amongst these are: the 
almost certain expiry of the Excess Profit Tax, which most 
likely will die on June 30; the fact that in New York there 


- exists an over-sold share position, comprising nearly 2 million 


shares. This certainly is a softening cushion. Further, 
first quarter (1953) earnings of corporations now coming 
in show that many companies have attained higher net: re- 


‘venues than in the analogous three months of the past year. 


Total national income for this year’s March quarter rose to 
$304.3 billion compared to $300.2 billion in the preceding 
quarter and $288 billion in the identical period of 1952. 
Gross output stands at a record of 363 billion dollars (an- 


nual rate), which is 1% above the like term of 1952. 


There is; of course, another side to the medal. Ex- 
ports from the United States for the first quarter (exclusive 
of military deliveries) are 25% below year ago levels. Pri- 
vate debt in this country has attained heights which call 
for serious considerations. Coal output is 16% under year- 
earlier levels, due to heavy inventories. : : 


As the world has clearly been shown, be it outbreak of 
war, or “outbreak” of peace—public reaction has tended 
to be bearish in both instances. There can be no denying 
that psychological factors are playing the vital role, but 
It is quite possible that 
the stock market may decline further, or give an indecisive 
performance over the near term, but it is more than likely 
that investors’ confidence im the underlying long-term 
strength of America’s national economy will soon find 
favorable market reflection. 


The Chemical Industry 


_ The chemical industry in the United States, both as 
regards industrial chemicals and pharmaceuticals, is justly 
In its issue of April 20, 
“United Business Service” is devoting a page to the status 
and prospects of this branch of American economics. 


After making a spectacular rise between mid-1949 and 
September, 1951, chemical issues have been in a stalemate 
for the past 18 months. The decline in earnings which 
started in 1951, was due to excess profit taxes, rising manu- 
facturing costs, keen competition and the steel strike of 
1952, which paralyzed many other industries. Capital ex- 
penditure totalled $771 million in 1950, rose to 1.25 billion 


dollars in the couxse of 1951, mounted further to $1.45. 


- cals, and 3% in drugs and other lines. 
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billions in 1952 and is estimated to reach $1.57 billions 
during 1953. Since the chemical industry is also working 


for defense needs, it was permitted to amortize such capital 


outlays in the course of a five years period, thus saving 
taxes. 

The new plant extensions brought about an ample sup- 
ply of chemicals of all kinds, so that there are no more 
shortages. Competition is very keen and debt financing has 
koosted interest charges; besides, the five years write-offs 
also are a handicap to earnings. Some of the manufacturers 
will benefit from the expiry on June 30 of the excess profit 
tax, though a number is no more in the EPT brackets. In 
case of a recession they would be vulnerable to suffer from 
slackened defense demand and also from civilian needs. 
Therefore the chemical shares may prove to be sluggish 
market performers over the next year or two. 

On the other hand, there is no doubt regarding the in- 
dustry’s long-term growth potentials. Output of plastics 
should continue doubling every five years. The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture estimates 1955 fertilizer. needs at about 
70% above the 1950 levels. The new = synthetic textiles 
afford sharply expanding requirements for chemicals, Strong 
on research, the chemical industry of the United States 
faces numerous other vigorously expanding markets. The 


huge capital expenditures will eventually raise earnings to 


unparalleled heights. One company alone, Allied Chemical 
& Dye, recently sold $200 million of debentures, the largest 
industrial flotation in America’s history. 

On a long-term basis most of the large chemical con- 
cerns have distinct merits, notably Du Pont, Allied Chemical 
& Dye, American Agricultural Chemical, American Cyana- 
mid. Dow Chemical, Food Machinery & Chemical, Her- 
cules Powder, Freeport Sulphur, Mathieson Chemical, Mon- 
sato Chemical, Union Carbide, International Chemical & 
Minerals, 

Du Pont is the largest chemical enterprise; besides, it 
owns 21% of General Motors stock issued. The company 
is a leader in new synthetic fibres, such as nylon, orlon 
and dacron. Besides, it has other bright facets, as petro- 
chemicals, plastics, paints, titanium and atomic energy. 

American Cyanamid derives about one-half of its earn- 
ings from drugs. Aureomycin is heading these. Much re- 
search is being done. Chemical operations are being shifted 
toward natural gas as a raw material, from higher-cost coal 
and limestone. This concern spends 5% of earnings on 
research and should double its earnings in the next five 
years. 

Dow Chemical uses brine and natural gas as low-cost 
raw material and makes about 600 differing products. 
About 52% of business is in industrial chemicals, 29% in 
plastics, 11% in magnesium metal; 5% in agricultural chemi- 
Sales in the May 
fiscal year are expected to attain $435 million, or almost 
double the level three years ago. Capital expenditure runs 
at about $100 million annually. | 


Mathieson Chemical recently amalgamated with Squibb. 
In 1947 the company produced chlorine and alkalis and had 
annual sales of $25 million. Now its turnover is 10 times 
as large, from drugs, fertilizers, sulfuric acid, petrochemicals, 
coal-tar derivates. Well managed and has broad foundation 
for future growth. | 


Charlie Chaplin 


At first thought it may be asked what Charlie has to 
do with economics in the United States? Actually his career 
is closely interwoven with great talents and wide success. 
His pictures were admired all over the world and brought 
in huge sums for American economy. When he left, some 
months ago, for a European vacation trip, he did not realize 
that his re-entry into this country would be made condi- 
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tional upon certain hearings in connection with his past 
morals, as well as with his political leanings. Finally, 
Chaplin decided to stay on in Europe and avoid being ques- 
tioned on his past and present. Actually his residence in 
Beverly Hill is for sale ($150,000), but there is no rush 
of buyers. His studio also is said to be for sale at a price 
somewhat above $900,000 with much better chances of 
finding buyers. He now resides in Switzerland and pro- 
jects making a new picture near London. 


Naturally, most newspapers in this country dealt with 
Charlie and his problems; some in a matter of fact way, 
while others tried to delve into the past and present features 
which had ‘sensation’ as their leitmotif. Amongst the latter 
group was the Los Angeles tabloid, the daily MIRROR 
which, day by day, dished out the life. and loves of Charlie 
Chaplin, by saying that for years a grateful Hollywood 
fostered the genius of one of its great immortals ....a 
little sad-eyed man whose sartorial trademarks were a pair 


of baggy trousers, a battered derby, and an incongruous | 


bamboo cane. For years the pantomimist with the un- 
canny ability to make the world laugh and cry almost simul- 
taneously made his home, his fortune and his immortality 
in the film capital, Hollywood. 


Now Charlie Chaplin is a perhaps permanent exile in 
snowy Switzerland. At last the repercussions of his life 
story have reached an ominous crescendo. A tangle of 
paternity suits, child brides and apparent Soviet sympathy 
have enmeshed the captivating clown. A British subject 
who never saw fit officially to adopt the country which lavish- 
ed him with wealth and adulation, Chaplin cannot now 
enter into the United States. Peculiarly, his American born 
son is now busy making a new film, titled “The Jackie Coogan 
Story”. In this play he depicts his father, while the 5 
years old daughter of Jackie Coogan is to play her father 
as a boy child. 


I recall the visit to Shanghai of Charlie Chaplin in 
the late 1920ies, when he accompanied Pauline Goddard, 
probably as chaperon, on her extended tour to Japan, China 
and Malaya. Upon their arrival in Shanghai a reception 
was hurriedly arranged for the couple by Mrs, Chester 
Fritz under the auspices of the Shanghai Art Club, whose 
president I then was. I have forgotten by now whether 
Shanghai was shocked or not. 


There is reason to assume that Chaplin was justly con- 
sidered by the American authorities as having shown 
sympathies for associations known for their subversive acti- 
vities, and in this light the attitude of the authorities vis-a- 
vis Chaplin appears to be fully justified. 


Some time ago I was told one of the good Chaplin 
stories which is. supposed to have occurred (believe it 
or not) some 20 years ago in Hollywood. There a fancy 
dress ball was arranged to take place, in which all male parti- 
cipants were to appear costumed as Charlie Chaplin. The 
attendance was very large, and the real Charlie slipped in 
clandestinely and unnoticed. Toward midnight 3 _ prizes 
were announced for the best impersonation of Charlie 
Chaplin. The genuine Charlie got the second prize. 


About 30 years ago I attended in company of my 
wife the Shanghai performance of one of Chaplin’s epics 
“The Gold Rush’. We both were enthused. By peculiar 
coincidence the same old picture was brought again to life 
here in Los Angeles; and we were attending its showing 
in the autumn of 1952. But we could not stand its antics 
longer than half an hour, after which time we left greatly 
disappointed. Our attitude certainly cannot be blamed on 
Charlie. Perhaps the terrific world events during the past 
quarter of a century were responsible for changing the 
average person’s tastes. What once upon a time had been 
screamingly funny and distinctly entertaining has, a genera- 
tion thereafter, become stale. 
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Items of General Intérest 
American Telephone & Telegraph Company’s creulibubk 


Cleo F. Craig laid to rest the rumours that the firm’s stock, 
. currently quoted at about 155 a share, would be split four 


to one. Pointing out that splitting of stock is being 
effected generally for the purpose of attracting more share- 
holders, Mr. Craig observed that; in 1952, A.T. & T. obtained 
128,000 new shareholders without endeavors, bringing the 
total to 1,225,000. This signifies that the concern had 
more shareholders than any other enterprise in the world. 
Besides, splitting of its stock would cost A.T. & T. a minimum 
of $5,000,000. During the last 32 years the company has 
paid to its shareholders an annual even dividend of $9 per 


share, 


American textile mills produce annually about 10 billion’ 
yards of cloth; out of these only 500 million yards go to 
the military. This small proportion would, if an early peace 
should come about, not influence mills’ activities, because 
then a few million soldiers would return to civilian status 
and require large quantities of civilian cloth. 


Observers will agree that industrial activity must be 


_at a high level, already becauSe the majority of incoming 


first quarter (1953) results are better than for the cor- 
responding March quarter of 1952. Inter alia this applies 
to the General Electric Company. It had the best quarter 
results since its existence. Net income for the first 8 months | 
amount to $45,849,000, equal to $1.59 a share, compared 
with $29,024,000, or $1.01 per share, in the similar period 


last year. Sales during the first quarter aggregated $777,- 
819,000, against $560,556,000 in the March quarter of 
1952. 


The deficit of the American Post Office amounted to. 
$546 million for the fiscal year 1950 and rose to $727 mil- 
lion in the fiscal year 1952. Only first class mail pays 
its way and leaves a surplus; all the other branches are 
heavy losers. From the report of the Postmaster General 
for 1952 one can glean particulars: 


Class of Service Revenues 
First $840,293,000 | 


Plus or.minus 
+ $ 49,989,000 


Domestic airmail ............ 120,583,000 — 22,441,000 
Second class mail ............ 51,576,000 — 242,318,000 
Third class mail ..............:. 169,715,000 — 191,034,000 
Fourth class mail ............ 484,405,000 — 150,719,000 
Registered, insured, 

special delivery, postal | 

orders & savings ........ 189,144,000 — 65,674,000 


From its original goal of 1,700,000 for the second 
quarter of 1953 automobile manufactures have made an 
upward adjustment. by raising the planned output to 
1,900,000 cars. If this goal is achieved, it will constitute 
an all-time high record. However, such projects carry the 
stigma of “top-heavy”. Actualiy, second-hand auto dealers 
all over the States now have stocks on hand, which are 
heavier than ever before. With the exceptional activity 
of motor car builders it will be comprehended that tire 
concerns are equally busy. Instead of the usual 5 working 
days Akron is running a 6 day week, and sometimes even 
on Sunday, which makes operations rather expensive. Re- 
placement tires for 1953 are estimated at about 52 million 
units, or 10% over 1952. Conservative estimates are for 


a 92 million total of passenger car and truck tire shipments, 


against 80 million last year. 

Kennecott Copper Corporation had net profits for the 
first quarter of 1953 of $47,355,000, or $2.15 a share, versus 
$46,175,000, or $2.03 a share in the like period of 1952. 
Only in March of this year ceiling prices on copper were 
removed, whereupon domestic copper companies raised their 
price about 20%. Nevertheless New York Stock Exchange 
quotations for copper stocks in general, and Kennecott’s 


_ in particular, have much declined. 
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HONGKONG STATISTICAL REPORTS 


For F ebruary 1953 


Below are summarised various statistical tables issued 
by the HK Government for February 1953. Summaries 
for January 1953 are contained in the Far Eastern Economic 
Review of April 16, 1953 (Vol. XIV No. 16, page 520). 


Vital Statistics—Births registered in February 5371 
‘Chinese 5317, non-Chinese 54); total for Jan.-Feb. 11,791 


(Ch, 11,671, non-Ch. 120). Monthly average births: 1952, 


5998 (Ch. average 5931); 1951, 5708 (Ch. 5651). 


Deaths registered 1528 (Ch. 1518, non-Ch. 10); total 
for two months 3272 (Ch. 3245, non-Ch. 27). Monthly 


- average deaths: 1952, 1622 (Ch. 1608); 1951, 1715 (Ch. 


1700). 


Slaughterhouse—Animals slaughtered 61,417 (swine 
60,249); total for Jan.-Feb. 130,849 (swine 127,935). 


-Monthly averages: 1952, 57,591; 1951, 51,467. 


Vegetable Market—Vegetables marketed at the Govt. 
wholesale vegetable market, Kowloon, amounted to 5972.03 
tons; total for Jan.-Feb, 12,420.98 tons. Monthly averages: 
1952, 2853 tons; 1951, 3315 tons. 


Fish—Fish marketed amounted to 1631.7 tons; Jan.- 
Feb. total 4571.9 tons. Monthly averages: 1952, 2860 tons; 
1951, 2513 tons. | 


General Post Office—Revenue in February, $1,328,- 
506.46 (stamps $1,070,228; receipt stamps $176,400); total 
for Jan.-Feb., $2,821,093.26 (stamps $2,252,216.50; receipt 
stamps $387,900). Monthly averages: for 1952, $1,357,- 
181.89; 1951, $1,278,886. | 


Cement—Output of cement in February, 5641 metric 
tons; total for two months 10,479 m. tons. Monthly 
averages: 1949, 4889 m, tons; 1950, 5673 m. tons; 1951, 
5970 m. tons; 1952, 5772 m. tons. 


Gas—Manufacture & distribution of gas in February 
50,237,500 cubic feet (domestic 45,766,800 cu. ft.; indus- 
trial 1,773,700; public lighting 2,697,000); total for Jan.- 
Feb. 105,005,900 cu. ft. (domestic 94,880,600 cu. ft., indus- 
trial 4,442,200, public lighting 5,683,100). Monthly aver- 


ages: 1952, 47,767,592 cubic feet; 1951, 45,760,808 cu. ft.; 


1950, 40,951,217; 1949, 32,775,633. 


Vehicular Traffic—Number of vehicles & drivers licensed 
as at Fekruary 28, 1958: 


Vehicles: 
117 
1,060 
344 
Public Commercial Lorries .......................- 1,398 
Private Commercial Lorries ._................. 1,156 
85 
Hand Trucks ............ 3 
20 
Drivers: 
Motor Drivers’ Licences 38,933 


Rickshaw & Tricycle Drivers .................. 2,868 
Hand Truck Drivers 


| Traffic Accidents & Casualties—Number of accidents in 
February, 709 (HK 334, Kowloon & New Territories 375); 


total for Jan.-Feb., 1465 (HK 727, K. & NT 738). Monthly 
averages: 1952, 672 accidents; 1951, 571 accidents. 


Number of casualties, 277 (HK 109, K, & NT 168); 
total for two months, 551 (HK 222, K. & NT 329). Monthly 
averages: 1952, 303 casualties; 1951, 263 casualties. 


 Building—New building construction in February com- 
prised 99 buildings costing $11,876,332 with site work 
$757,718. Monthly average cost of building from 1950 to 


1952: 1950 (Apr.-Dec.) $9.8 million; 1951 $6.5 million; 
1952 $10.8 million. 


HK Building Corstruction in February 1953 


Site Work 
City of Victoria: No. $ $ 


Factories & Godowns ............ 1 424,144 — 
Other (incl. Mixed Accom.) .... 2 94,000 — 
15 1,281,292 61,189 
Island Outside Victoria: , 
Factories & Godowns ............. 3 47,700 
17 1,192,300 63,000 
Kowlocn & New Kowloon: 
Factories & Godowns ............. 3 40,600 2,200 
57 2,314,890 — 
7 7,047,250 631,329 
67 9,402,740 633,529 
SUMMARY: | 
15 1,281,292 61,189 
Island outside Victoria ........ 17 1,192,300 63,000 
Kowloon & New Kowloon ........ 67 9,402,740 633,529 
Total Feb, 1953 ........ 99 11,876,332 757,718 
1953 
99 11,876,332 757,718 
242 23,021,084 1,139,691 
HK Production of Electricity 
1953 
February Jan.-Feb. 
: Kw. Hrs. Kw. Hrs. 
Bulk Supply Consumers 8,626,935 18,611,659 
“Public Lighting ...:.... 188,715 374,311 
32,145,828 67,723,854 
Monthly averages: Kw. Hrs. \ 
29,472,935 
24,458,527 
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KOWLOON-CANTON RAILWAY (BRITISH SECTION) | 
Goods & Passenger Statistics 
1953 1952 1951 
February Jan.-Feb. Monthly Averages 
Passengers: Local: No. No. | 
204,548 346,020 140,390 159,802 
188,652 - 318,165 | 134,165 | 152,305 
Foreign: 
Goods: Local: | Kgs. Kgs. Kgs. Kgs. 
6,223,490 10,517,390 3,062,293 12,861,889 
22,939,920 39,809,570 15,742,668 10,192,884 
» Foreign: 
Revenue: Passengers: | ELE.S H.K.$ | ‘H.K.$ 
LOCK. 292,832.35 * 526,526.857 223,616 306,919 
Miscellaneous Receipts 208,761.50 106,696 84,068 
* Includes $18,767.85 (Concession Tickets). 
¥ Includes $41,312.75 (Concession Tickets). 
HONGKONG’S TRADE. WITH EAST ASIA 
| Imports Exports | 
February 1953 Jan.-Feb. 1953 February 1953° Jan.-Feb.“1953 
% of % of % of Hot 
$ Total $ Total $ Total $ Total 
Trade Trade ' Trade Trade 
Barma. 12,952,079 3.97 17,274,752 2.45 2,847,768 1.25 5,831,452 1.19 
1,437,937 .44 3,774,815 54 2,911,565 1.28 — 7,019,811 1.43 
4,820,175 1.48 10,983,399 1.56 1,765,309 3,024,231 .62 
8,174,261 2.51 18,342,500 2.61 599,600 .26 1,443,385 .29 
15,214,395 4.67 30,850,976 4.388 29,808,661 18.07 70,211,440 14.31 
Philippines $01,720" 115 1,092,308 16 3,789,666 1.66 8,717,031 1.78 
8.88 56,584,615 8.04 10,700,673 4.69 24,598,781 6.01 
eee 3S cca. 4,370,055 1.34 6,268,402 .89 14,457,149 6.34 34,917,484 7.12 
China (excl. Formosa) 179,983,073 24.55 163,359,137 238.22 75,955,585 338.80 157,747,865 32.16 
I ie 1,854,996 57 . 12,887,624 1.76 9,249,388 4.05 19,440,359 3.96 
South Korea _............ 1,057,004 82 1,985,062 .28 1,486,894 65 4,120,255 84 


Total Trade of HK 325,804,619 100 703,434,324 100 228,121,613 100 490,577,719 100 


: 
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FINANCE COMMERCE 


HONGKONG COMMODITY 
MARKETS 


Among the pleasant features to be 
noted in the two weeks which ended on 
May 9th, was the extension by the HK 
Dept of Commerce & Industry for 
another month expiring on May 3\lst, 
of the permission extended to local 
cotton merchants to re-export to ap- 
proved areas 25% of their cotton yarn 
imports. This is the fourth extension 
of a concession originally made _ to 
assist in stimulating the movement of 


_eotton yarn in an otherwise inactive 


market. 

Also gratifying, although a reserva- 
tion exists in regard to pre-1953 manu- 
factures, is the announcement that 
ivory goods will be permitted entry into 
the United States under the Certifica- 


tion Agreement recently reached, with 


the exception of those made prior to 
January of this year. Owners of these 
early stocks unfortunately cannot fur- 
nish the authorities with documentary 


proof as to the non-communist origin 
of these goods, and the local authori- 


ties consequently have insufficient 
evidence upon which to base their as- 
sessment of origin, | 


In connection with this matter of 
certification, about 500,000 piculs of 
water chestnuts have lately been held 
back by the local authorities from 
shipment to the USA on account of a 
suspicion voiced by the US Customs 
that water chestnuts of an origin other 
than HK-grown were being included in 


New Territories has been traced and 
brought to justice under the charge 
that he had been obtaining water 
chestnuts from the mainland for this 
purpose. This case should serve to 
impress upon exporters to the US that 


the Dept of C & I is in earnest in 


regard to certification. 


Importers are relieved to learn that 
borax may now be exported from the 
USA to HK. The US Dept of Com- 
merce has completed arrangements 
with the Hongkong Govt ensuring that 
the materials will not be diverted to 
Red China or other Communist areas, 
but will be limited to the needs of the 
Hongkong enamelware and glass indus- 
tries. Borax shipments were stopped 
at the beginning of this year because 
of the belief that shipments were being 
diverted to the Communists. 


Among the “not so pleasant” items 
is the imposition of rigid controls by 


industrial 


farmer in the | 


the West German Govt upon exports 
chemicals. Exports of 
sodium nitrate and acetic acid glacial 


from that country must now be covered 


by export licence, while that of granu- 
lated borax requires a HK Essential 
Supplies Certificate. 


Also unpalatable is the announce- 
ment by the Macao authorities that as 
from April 27 all goods necessitating 
import’ licence will be taxed 5% ad 
valorem. Importers must declare the 
exact cargo value and attach invoices 
or bill of lading. 


Survey of HK Markets for 2 weeks 
ended May 9, 1953: 


Week ended May 2nd—The presence 
of South Korean merchants in the 
Cotton Yarn market for the early part 
of the week did not have much effect 
on the business transacted as _ their 


requirements were soon satisfied; prices 


remained steady on account of low 
stocks. Very little drawing force was 
evident on the Metals market; a 
gratifyin® feature was the active in- 
terest shown in locally-made structural 
steel by Thai merchants, orders being 
placed for a monthly supply of 500 
tons for several months. South 
Korean traders were the main support 
cf Industrial Chemicals, although 
dealers from Canton and North China 
were also active filling outstanding 
quotas pending receipt of further im- 
port licences for May; prices on the 
whole showed little change. Indonesian 
and Thai dealers provided strong buy- 
ing support for various popular lines 
in Paper, but trading was limited by 
scarcity of stocks. A downward trend 
was noticeable in China Produce, due 
mainly to an excess of supply against 
lessened demand from Europe. Ex- 
ports were: linseed (Europe); cassia 
lignea (Europe, India); rosin (Japan, 
Thailand, Taiwan. Indonesia); aniseed 
star (Japan, Africa); bitter almond 
(U.K,, West Africa); toasted garlic 


(Singapore) ; unshelled groundnuts 
(Australia, India, Europe); teaseed 
cake (Taiwan); menthol crystals 


(Europe, Indonesia); gypsum( South- 
seas); hops (Singapore); brans (Singa- 
pore) ; dried chilli (Singapore) ; 
sesamum oil (Europe). 


Week ended May 9th—Cotton Yarn 
had a quiet market, activated only by 
limited transactions by South Korean 
merchants at the commencement and 
a. burst of buying interest by local 
users at the close. At the opening, 
buyers from China were in the Metals 
market, but their interest was con- 
fined to a few items and failed to 
provide stimulation; this also applied 
to Indonesian dealers; HK made struc- 
tural steel was in demand by traders 
from Thailand and North Borneo. 
Exporters to South Korea, Taiwan and 


Indonesia provided the main support 
in the Industrial Chemicals market, 
with mainland dealers still holding back 
while awaiting import licences, ex- 
pected at the end of the week. The 
Paper market was quiet although 
steady, the scarcity of supplies limit- 
ing transactions. On the China Pro- 
duce market interest was created by 
an offer of buckwheat, exportation of 
this item from the mainland having 
previously been strictly controlled. 
Transactions were limited, the main 
demand being for: rosin (India, Japan, 
Taiwan, Indonesia); coir fibre (Japan) ; 
sesamum (Europe, Japan); aniseed star 
(Europe, USA, India, Indonesia); 
cassia lignea (India, Europe); gypsum 
(Japan); menthol crystal (Europe); 
linseed (Japan); brans (Singapore, 
Taiwan) ; dried chilli (Singapore, 
India); garlic (Singapore); unshelled 
groundnut (Europe) ; raw silk 
(Europe); silk waste (Europe); tur- 
pentine (Southseas); woodoil (Taiwan, 
S. Korea); cassia oil (Japan, Europe); 
cottonseed oil (Europe); groundnut oil 
(Macao); sesamum oil (Philippines, 
Japan); soyabean’ oil (Europe); tea- 
seed oil (Europe); realgar (India); 
tea (Africa, Europe, Southseas). Ar- 
rivals from China and Taiwan included: 
woodoil 135 tons & 240 drums; rape- 
seed oil 485 tons; soyabean oil 29 tons; 
cottenseed oil 116 tons; citronella oil 
16 drums, 


4 


HK Commodity Prices for week ended 
May 9, 1953: 


(Spot sales unless otherwise stated) 
(1 picul — 133.3 Ibs.) 


Cotton Yarn—HK 20s $1185 _ per 
bale. Indian 40s $1330. Egyptian 
20s $1020. Italian 20s $970, $1035 & 
$1050 per bale, : 


Metals—-Mild Steel Plates, Japan 4’ 
x 8 -1/32”’ $72. per piecul, 1/16” 369, 
%” $64, 4%” $57. Galvd Iron Sheets 
G24 70 cents per lb, G26 73 cts. Mild 
Steel Round Bars, Japan 40’ 3%” $43 
per picul, %” & %” $38; HK-make 
20’—40’ & 5%”? $38.50, 
%”? & %’’ $38. Mild Steel Joists, 
UR..3.x 6” & 4 x 8 $58 per picul. 
Aluminium Sheets Japan 1 x 2 metres 
Gi8 & G20 $2.70 per lb. Copper 
Sheets Japan 4’ x 8 1/382”—1/16” 
$3.40 per lb. Corr. Roofing Iron Sheets 
x 7 G24 °70 cents per lb. Corr. 
Aluminium Sheets Europe 2%’ x 7’ 
G28 $10 per sheet. Steel Wire Ropes 
U.K. 1” $2.70 per lb, 1%” $2.10. Wire 
Rods ist qual 7/32’? $40 per picul, 2nd 
qual & 5/16” $384. Galvd_ Iron 
Wire G8 $50 per picul, G14 $47, G20 
$55. Black Iron Pipes Europe 18’— 
22’ %” 42 cents per ft, 1” 75 cents. 
Galvd Pipes Europe 18’—22’ %” 70 
cents per ft. 1%” $1.50, 4” $7. Brass 
Wire Japan G18—20 $390 per picul. 
Tinplate Waste Waste Electrolytic 
18” x 24” tonnage packing $110 per 


| 
| 
» 
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200-lbs. Blackplate 3’ x 6’ G18—22 
$67 per picul. 


Industrial Chemicals—Acetic Acid 
Glacial 99—100%, Netherlands 20-kg 
carboy $1.15 per Ib; 
cents per lb. Chromic Acid Flakes, 
Italy 1-ewt drum $1.25 per lb. Citric 
Acid Crystals, Belgium 1-cwt drum 
$1.50 per lb. Aluminium Sulphate, 
Germany 100-kg: gunny bag $335 per 
ton. Caustic Soda, Canada 700-lb 
drum (new) $176. Arabic, 
Egypt 2-cwt bag 73 cts per lb. Lemon 
Shellac, India No. 1 164-lb case $204 
per picul, No. 2 $180. Red Lead 
Oxide, Australia 560-lb barrel $120 
er picul. Lithopone 30%, Nether- 
fonda 50-kg paper bag 36% cts per lb. 
Fetrolatum Amber, Germany 180-kg 
drum 28 ects per Polystyrene 
Moulding Compounds, UK & Canada 
50-lb paper or 50-lb gunny bag $2.10 
per lb. Sodium Bichromate, Australia 
560-lb drum 52 cts per lb. Sodium 
Hydrosulphite, Netherlands ,250-lb 
drum $63/$66 per picul, Germany 100- 
kg drum $65 per drum. Sodium 
Nitrate, 
$29.60/$31 per picul. Sodium .. Sul- 
phide, UK 5-cwt drum $385 per ton. 
Sulphur Powder, USA 100-lb_ bag 
$21.50 pre picul. Titanium Di-Oxide, 
France 100-kg drum $1.10 per Ib. 


Paper—Bond, watermarked 22” x 
34” lbs white $24.50 per ream; un- 
watermarked $23.50. Art Printing one 
side U.K. 85 lbs $80/$81 per ream; 
two sides UK $83. Aluminium Foil 
thin 4.5” x 6.75” $2.65 per lb. Cel- 
lophane 36 x 39” U.K. $81 per ream. 
Manifold, Norway 16 lbs white $16.50 
per ream. MG Cap 17% lbs white 
Austria $10.70 per ream, Japan $9.50, 
Norway $10.80. MG Kraft Sulphite 47 
lbs brown Sweden $30 per-ream, 
Poland $26.50; 40 lbs white 35 x 47” 
$24.50; 47 lbs white Sweden $29.50, 
Czech & Poland $26.50, Italy by Aus- 


tria $27; 80—100 lbs white 70 cents 


per lb; 57—160 lbs brown 65/75 cents 
per lb. Waterproof Kraft 35 x 47” 
120 lbs $90 per ream. Flint Paper 
20’’x30”’ 
Prime Glascine, Germany & Czech 
26 lbs 30 x 40” $389/$389.50 per 
ream. Duplex Board 240 lbs Sweden 
$115/$118 per ream, Czech $99; 
220 lbs Czech $98; 280—380 lbs 
Europe 60 cents. per lb. Yellow 
Strawboard, Netherlands 8 oz. 26 x 31” 
$455 per ton, 10—12 oz. $450, 
Z2Z0—32 oz $530. Woodfree Printing, 
48—-48 lbs Norway & Sweden 76 cents 
lb; 80—100 lbs Austria, Czech, 
etherlands 69/76 cents; 65—70 lbs 
72/73 cts; 80—100 lbs 68/75 cts per 


lb. Newsprint in roll 52 gr 31” Aus-: 


tria & Poland 41 cents per lb, Norway 
42 cents. Newsprint in ream, thin, 50 
Ibs 81” x 48” $21.50/$22 per ream; 
48 lb Austria $22, 38 lb $20.50. 
Cigarette Paper 20” x 30” $16.50 per 
ream. 


China Produce—Vegetable Oils: 
Aniseed Oil 15 deg $615 per picul. 
Cassia Oil 80—85% ca $1410. Citro- 
nella Oil $2.85 per lb. Rapeseed Oil 
$129/$131 per picul. Sesamum Oil 
$112/$117. Groundnut Oil, Amoy 


78—80% 75 


Germany 100-kg gunny bag. 


coloured $382.50 per ream. 


$157. Cottonseed Oil $102. Teaseed 
Oil 3% ffa $106/$102 per picul, Wood- 
oil in bulk $135 per picul. Other 
Products: Aniseed Star, Haiphong $222 
per picul. Buckwheat, N. W. China 
$27 per picul. Rice Bran Changsha, 
2q $16.20 per picul, Hankow iq 
$14.70. Wheat Bran, Tsingtao $15.10. 
Cassia Lignea, West River 80-lb bale 
1 $61 per picul, in bulk $50.50. 
Alum, Wenchow (Chekiang) $31 per 
picul. Coir Fibre, Szechuan 187/24” 
$174 per picul. Garlic, toasted, Swa- 
tow $55 per picul, Kwangtung $80.20. 
Groundnut Unshelled, Tsingtao 16/18 
grade export qual $110 per  picul; 
Shelled, Tientsin 38/40 (new) $113 
per picul. Groundnut Kernels, Chefoo 
$88. Chilli, Dried, Kiangsi $85 per 
picul, Kweilin $110. Gypsum, Hupeh 
$12 per picul. Hops, Tientsin medium 
qual $53.20. Rosin, East’ River 
(Kwangtung) WwW-grade $88 per 
quintal, A-gr $82.50, B-gr $71.50 (2 


wks) C-gr $74, Mixed-grade lq 
$72.50/$74 per  quintal; Wuchow 
(Kwangsi) unrefined $54 per picul. 


Sesamum Unhulled, Kiangsi black $65 
per picul, Hankow white $61/$63 per 
picul. ~“Teaseed Cake, East River $13. 
Silk Waste, Canton $840 per picul. 
Raw Silk, Shanghai 20/22 A & B grade 
40s. 2d. per lb cif Europe. Tea: BOP 
1q $360 per picul; OP 1q $320; Green, 
Taiwan lq $433; Paochung 2q $335/ 
$400 per picul. Minerals! Realgar, 
Hunan $200. Tungsten Ore Hongkong 
65% $820 per pieul. te 


HK IMPORT PROCEDURE FOR 


ANTI-BIOTICS & DRUGS 


The HK Dept of Commerce & In- 
dustry announces that with effect 
from May 11th, the Government of the 


UNION INSURANCE SOCIETY 
OF CANTON, LIMITED 


) 
) 
} 
Notice to Shareholders 
] 


) Notice is hereby given that the 
) ORDINARY YEARLY MEETING 
} of the Society will be held at 


the Head Office of the Society, 
Union oy Hongkong, on 
Thursday, 21st May 1953 at 11.30 
) a.m., to receive the Directors’ 
) Report and the Statement of 
, Accounts, to declare a dividend 
» and to transact the ordinary 
business of the Society. 


The SHARE TRANSFER 
BOOKS of the Society will be 
CLOSED from 2nd May to 21st 
May, both days inclusive. 


By, Order of the Board, 


L. B. STONE, 
General Manager. 


Hongkong, 17th April 1953. 


tile Corporation of Hongkong, 


FAR EASTERN 


ECONOMIC: REVIEW. 


United Kingdom, France, Germany, 
Japan, Italy, Denmark, Holland, Bel- 
gium, Canada and Norway will release 
antibiotics sulphonamides, anti- 
malarials for import into Hongkong 
for local consumption or re-export to 
destinations other than China or 


Macao, only on production of Hong- 


kong import licences. bearing the en- 
dorsement “Import into Hongkong 


roved for controlled disposal. 
e placed by importer in controlled 
storage on arrival.’”’ Such licences 


will be issued only to local sole agents 


of suppliers in the countries named 
and importers concerned will be re- 
quired to give a guarantee in 
writing to the Director of Com- 
merce & Industry to the effect that 
they will not dispose of goods covered 
by such licences otherwise than in 
accordance with his directions. 


Licensing procedure will remain 
unchanged in cases where the supply- 
ing country does not require ‘produc- 
tion of licences bearing the above | 
mentioned endorsement. 


HONGKONG SHARE MARKET 
(By Chance) 


The share market last week was muck 
quieter compared with that of the pre- 
vious week, though prices managed te 
maintain the same level generally, with 
a few items on the downward trend: 
H.K, Tramways and Telephones both 
dropped 380 cents, H.K. Lands $2, Star 
Ferries $1, while Humphreys and North 
Point Wharves 10 cents each. The 
total business was $1,714,122 and the 
total number of shares 205,888. 


Towards the end of the week better 
news from Korea caused the market te 
be more steady and more buyers ap- 
peared. 


At the beginning of the week much 
interest was drawn, towards su 1 
tion of the offered shares of the co 
When the subscription list opened on 
Wednesday, 6th May, all the offered 
shares were taken up in less than half 
an hour and they were over-subscribed 
to the extent of 35%. On Thursday. 
7th May, when the shares were traded 
on the board of the Exchange, 1006 
shares were sold at $5.15 ie, at 15 
cents premium, and there was much 
activity on the following day, some 
60,000 shares changing hands. 


The following are the quotations and changes 
of the share market at the close of the Stk 
May, 1953 compared with those at the dose 
of the previous week :— | 


H.K. Govt. Loans 
4% Loan, 100 nom. | 
81%4% Loan (1984 & 1940), b. 
344% Loan (1948), 91 nom. 


i Banks 
H.K. & S. Bank, 1450 b; 1470 s; 1460 sa; 

down $20. 
Bank of East Asia, 148 nom, 


MA Miu moe 


May 14, 1953 


Insurances 


Canton Ins., Ex. Div., 235 nom; down $15. 


Wnion Ins., Ex. Div., 755 b; 770 s; 760 sa; 
down $15. 


China Underwriters, 520 nom. 
H.K. Fire Ins., 140 nom. 


Shipping 


U. Waterboats, 14% nom. 
Asia. Nav., 1.45 nom. 
Wheelocks, 7.40 b; 7.60 s; 714/.55/% sa. 


Docks, Wharves, Godowns 


H.K. & K. Wharves, 77 nom. 


North Point Wharves, 6.30 b; 6.30/.35 sa; 
10c. 


Sh. Hongkew, 1.90 nom. 

H.K. Docks, 19 s. 

China Providents, 11.10 b; 11.20 sa. 
Dockyards, 2.20 s. 3 


Lands, Hotels & Bldgs. 


H.K. & S. Hotels, 744 b; 7.35 s; 714/.30 sa. 
H.K. Lands, 57 b; 58 s; 57 sa; down 2, 
Shai Lands, 1.375 b; 1.40/.875 sa; down 2%%c. 
Humphreys, 141% b; 14.60 s; 1414 sa; down 10c. 
H.K. Realties, 2.55 s. 

Chinese Estates, 165 nom. 


Public Utilities 


H.K. Tramways, 21.80 b; down 30c. 
Peak Trams (F. Pd.), 36 b. 

Peak Trams (Partly Pd.), 18 b. | 
Star Ferries, 107 sa; down 1.- 


China Lights (F. Pd.), 10.20 b; 10.30 8; 
10.10/.20 sa. 


China Lights (Partly Pd.), 6.60 b; 6.65 s; 
6.55/.60 sa. 


F.K. Electrics, 23.60 b. 

Masao Electrics, 9.80 b. 

Sandakan Lights—(Old), 63%, nom. 
Sandakan Lights—(New), 6.20 nom. 
Telephones, 17.90 b;~down 30c. 
Shanghai Gas, 1.30 nont. 


Industrials 


ements, 15.30 b; 15.40 s; 15.40/.30 sa. 
‘Ropes, 1544 b; 15.80 s. 


Stores &c. 


Dairy Farms, 18.80 b; 19 s; up 20¢ 


Watsons, 21.60 b; 21.80 s; 21.60/.70 88; 
up 10c. 


L. Crawfords, 26.40 b; 27 s. 


Miscellaneous 


“China Entertainments, 16% b. 

-H.K. Constructions (Fully Pd.), 22.20 b. 
H.K. Constructions (Partly Pd.), 1.65 nom. 
‘Vibro Pilings, 8 nom. 
S*hai Loan, 1% nom. 

_Yangtsze Finance (Old), 6.10 

Yangtsze Finance (New), 5.40 nom. 


Cottons 


Bwos, 2.35 b; 2.45 s. 
Textile Corp., 5.15 b; 5.15/.10/.15 sa. 


Rubber Companies 


Bute. Plantation, Ex. Div., 2 nom. 
Consolidated Rubber, 3.05 nom. 
Rubber Trust, 1.66 b; up 6c. 
Shanghai Kelantan, 7le. b; 73c. s. 
Shanghai Pahang, 1.20 nom. 

Sungei Duri, 3.10 nom. : 
Tanah Merah, 82c. s; 80c. sa; up 3c. 
Ziangbe Rubber,. 1.60 nom. 


dollar will remain 


OUTLOOCK FOR “PEACE AND: 
AFTER” 


From G. Reimann (New York) 


The possibility of an American de- 
pression throws a dark shadow upon 
plans. for currency stabilization and 
convertibility in most  soft-currency 
areas. Even a slight decline of busi- 
ness activities which would not great- 
ly upset the U.S. economy would have 
serious repercussions in countries which 
luck reserves of foreign exchange or 
gold and which are not able to finance 


new “temporary deficits’ in their 
balances of payments, Attractive 
opportunities in_ international trade 


and finance are therefore often disre- 
garded by firms which fear the risk 


of a sudden critical change of market 


and conversion conditions. Such fears 
are often exaggerated. . 

The following points should be con- 
sidered: 1. It is unlikely that the 
Cold War will end as the result of an 
international agreement during the 
next few months though peace psycho- 
logy may greatly affect the market. 
In the Far East the situation will easily 
deteriorate again. Prospects for an 
agreement may at the same time im- 
prove in Europe. Compromise plans 
for a withdrawal of U.S. and other 
foreign troops from distant areas,. in- 
cluding Germany, in connection with 
a strategic retreat of Russia from 
Central Europe, will support “peace 
psychology”. Such plans may eventual- 
ly succeed. Then new _ opportunities 
for international trade and finance will 
open up. 2. U.S. policies will em- 
phasize the need of foreign govern- 
ments which expect dollar aid, to feel 
responsible for “sound money’’ policies 
and balanced foreign payments. Dol- 
lar aid, as such, will be given mainly 
for defense efforts and on the basis 
of offshore contracts. The  Inter- 
national Monetary Fund will be able 
to support foreign monetary stabiliza- 
tion and convertibility schemes more 
liberally than heretofore. These faci- 
lities will not be satisfactory to British 
monetary authorities. 3. S. policy 
to keep the dollar strong and attrac- 
tive to would-be-buyers of new issues 
of Government bonds may be modified. 
The U.S. bonds market does not 
favorably react to new long-term 
issues. Short-term financing will con- 
tinue on a larger scale than  anti- 
cipated. Private credit terms will be 
eased in order to curb the danger of 
a depression. Yet we may expect 
a moderate decline of U.S. production 
and employment during the second half 
of the year. 4. The commodity 
strong. Expecta- 
tions. that soft-currency goods will 
bring a higher return in terms of im- 
proved dollar prices will be disappoint- 


ed. Therefore, new pressures will be 


felt in countries which depend largely 
on commodity exports to the United 
States. 5. rther outflow of dollar 


funds will be sufficient in order to fill 


most of the new gaps in balances of 
payments of most soft-currency coyn- 
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tries. Private dollar resources will be 
available on a greater scale than last 
year. Official institutions in Washing- 
ton will support such a movement. 6. 
In most soft-currency areas_ special 
provisions will be made for the widen- 
ing use of the free market for foreign 
investors and for transfer of their 
profits. New bilateral payments agree- 
ments will simplify and widen the use 
of clearing exchange. 


SWITCH & CLEARING TRANS- 
ACTIONS IN AND VIA NEW YORK 


Opportunities for switch and barter 
transactions which will be of great 
practical interest to firms active in 
international trade are opening up; but 
these possibilities can often be used suc- 
cessfully only on the basis of three- 
corner deals and they can be arranged 
satisfactorily only in close cooperation 
with firms experienced in such trans- 
actions. 


a export products of great 
interest to American importers may be 
purchased with clearing exchange with 
the result of about 12% savings in 
foreign exchange. However, tran- 
shipment via a European (E.P.U.) 
country is necessary. Products where 
freight costs are not excessive are 
especially suitable for such transactions. 
In these cases, a net saving of 8 to 
10% is possible (depending on the 
amount of freight charges). 


Profitable switch transactions via 
European countries may be arranged 


THE DOMINION RUBBER 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


(Incorporated under the Com- 
panies Ordinance, Hong Kong) 


Notice is hereby given that the 
Thirty-fourth Ordinary General 
Meeting of the Company, will be 
held at the Registered Office of 
the Company, 101/102 Edinburgh 
House, Queen’s Road Central, 
Hong Kong, on Thursday, 4th 
June 1953 at 12.15 p.m. to adopt 
the Report and Accounts for the 
year ended 81st December 1952, 
to declare a Dividend, to elect a 
Director, to elect Auditors and to 
transact any other ordinary busi- 
ness, 

The Transfer Book and Share 
Register of the Company will be 
closed from 21st May to 4th June 
1953, both days inclusive. 


By order of the Directors, 


A. R. BURKILL & SONS, LTD., 
Secretaries & General Managers. 


Hong Kong, 8th May 1953. 
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in connection with dollar purchases of 
- Latin-American goods on. the basis of 
triangular deals. The authorities in 
one of the E.P.U. countries will re- 
lease dollar funds to a certain extent 
for the purchase of a Latin-American 
export product. The__ latter will be 
financed in part in US$ and the re- 
mainder in “cheap” clearing exchange. 
A premium of 4% will be granted to 
the Latin-American exporter. The 
goods will be shipped to a third country 
against payment in hard currency ex- 
change but at a discount of 2%. Thus 
dollar funds are created in favor of 
- the E.P.U. country. They can be used 
in order to buy export products in the 
U.S.A. for shipment to a Mediter- 
ranean country where the importer 
will pay in soft (E.P.U.) currency at 
a premium of 12 to 15%. 


Extensive East-West trading  con- 
tracts which are now negotiated will 


NORTH POINT WHARVES, 
LIMITED 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN 
that the Fifth Annual General 
Meeting of the Shareholders will 
be held in the Board Room of The 
Union Trading Co., Ltd., York 
Building, Chater Road, Victoria, 
Hong Kong, on Friday, the 29th 
May, 19538, at Noon, for the 
following purposes, namely, to 
consider the annual statement of 
accounts and the balance sheet, 
and the reports of the Directors 
and Auditors thereon, to elect 
Directors and Auditors in the 
place of those retiring, to declare 
a dividend, to appropriate the 
balance of Profit and Loss Account 
as recommended by the Directors, 
and to transact any other 
‘ordinary business of the Company. 


AND NOTICE is also given 
that the Share Transfer Register 
will be closed from 19th May, 
1953, to 29th May, 1953, both 
days inclusive, 


S. M. 


CHURN 
Chairman. 


Hong Kong, 14th May, 1953. 
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Argentine 


ingly active, 


freight payments. 


be settled in terms of hard currency 
exchange but actual payments will 
made in Sterling and on a barter basis, 
in some cases also with dollar funds. 
Attempts will be made to settle bila- 
teral accounts of satellite countries 
through new types of clearing § ex- 
change. Large contracts are now 
negotiated with Chinese Communist 
representatives in Hongkong. Ameri- 
can capital goods will be in special 
demand. A group of 45 American re- 
presentatives of large industrial com- 
panies recently arrived in Hongkong 
in order to investigate export op- 
portunities. New branch enterprises 
in Hongkong may be financed’ with 
dollar capital. 


The markets for commercial sterling 
in New York are _ quite active in 
various bilateral accounts. Transfer- 
able account sterling softened further 
from its recent high. The _ supply 
situation eased somewhat, though offers 
remain scarce and limited to European 
origin. The offers for future delivery 
at a discount of 2 to 8e are easily 
absorbed. Siamese transferable has 
not been available again. The Bank 
of Thailand sharply restricts its sales. 
New sterling offers are expected with 
increased rice exports. 


Resident sterling is steady, 
limited supply. Activity 
to sporadic trades. Resident sterling 
is being replaced by various South 
American accounts for payments into 
resident accounts. Good _ activity in 
and Uruguayan account 
(2.60—2.70). Freight 
some commodity 
substantial amounts. 
for June and 
satisfactory interest 
South American grain and hide ex- 
porters are sellers. Brazilian account 
is quiet and steady, only small amounts 
are offered. 


shipments 
Future 


require 
delivery 


at discounts. 


offerings larger. Prices 
dropped le or more. Dutch account 
is traded 1c below transferable. Scan- 
dinavian accounts in demand for 
Italian account and 
Spanish are relatively high in moderate 
dealings. Japanese weaker on better 
cffers but could gain later on. 


Clearing exchange is quiet in the 
local market. The use of clearings in 
the foreign trade offers substantial ad- 
vantages. Interest remains high. 
Vavious German clearings are increas- 
ingly offered. Clearings with Turkey 
meet more interest. 


with 
is restricted | 


payments and 


occasionally July is of. 


Belgian account increas-— 


FAR. EASTERN 


Economic EVIEW 


The more active ‘accounts were re- 
cently quoted as follows: French 
francs: Argentine 410-405, Brazil 
$95-380, Uruguay 378-375. Belgian 
frances: Argentine 1.88-1.90, Uruguay 
1.87-1.90, transferable 1.96. Clear- 
ings with Argentine: Sweden: 23-22% 
discount, Finland 23-22, Norway 21-20, 
Germany 9-7, Austria 18- 


Clearings with Brazil: Germany 10-8, 
grain traders offer large amounts; 
Austria 11-9, Japan 8-7, German 
agency marks (from commissions) 6% 
ormered with Uruguay: Sweden 9-7, 
Germany 9-6. Yugoslavian, Israel and 
Japanese clearings with European 
countries in demand, 


On the free markets, French francs, 
inland payments, fluctuating. Cruzeiros 
vained in active trading. Argentine 
pesos neglected. London cash is firmer, 
2.67-2.69. Israel pounds 
to .47. German sperrmarks are active 
(14.25-14.35). Offers are not press- 
ing, | 


THE CONSOLIDATED RUBBER 
ESTATES (1914) LTD. 


(Incorporated under the Com- 
.. panies Ordinance, Hong Kong) 


Notice is hereby given that the .. 
Thirty-fourth Ordinary General 
Meeting of the Company will be- 
held at the Registered Office of 
the Company, 101/102 Edinburgh 
House, Queen’s Road Central, 
Hong Kong, on Thursday, 4th 
June 1953 at noon, to adopt 
the Report and Accounts for the 
year ended 31st December 1952, 
to declare a Dividend, to elect a 
Director, to elect Auditors and to 
-transact any other ordinary busi- 
ness. 


The Transfer. Book and Shave 
Register of the Company will be 
closed from 21st May to 4th June 
1953, both days inclusive. 


By order of the Directors, 


A. R. BURKILL & SONS, LTD., 
Secretaries & General 


Hong Kong, 8th May 1953 


: 
3 ; Published and edited by ERIC E. HALPERN for and on behalf of The Far Rasterh Economic Review Ltd., a 
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* 
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CPA 


ANNOUNCE 
A NEW sk 
SERVICE 


HONGKONG - CALCUTTA 


HONG KONG 


Once’ weekly by “Skymaster” to and from T R s T E E 
| Kong via Rangoon and Bangkok FOR. THE 
Totar jourtiey time each way 13% hrs. 
@ Fully trained Stewardesses carried on all flights L N Y 


‘AND 


‘FAR EAST 3 


@ Full meal service provided on all flights 


@ Passage and freight 
at. economical rates 


_HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI BANK» 
HONGKONG (TRUSTEE) “LIMITED 


Trust Corporation of 
THE 


HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI BANKING conPORATION 
HONG KONG, 


Passages, call 56260,.30331,. jFreight, call 58948 
BUTTERFIELD & SWIRE (H.K.) LTD., a major tourist ‘agents. 


HONG! KONG TRANSPORTATION LTD. 
MARINA HOUSE, HONGKONG. | | 


“ IMPORTERS EXPORTERS OF MOLASSES IN BULK 


Tus AND LIGHTER OWNERS «= OCEAN TOWING 
BUILDERS OF STEEL BARGES FOR ALL ~.- . 
PURPOSES PIPELINES’ ETC. REPAIRS. & 
OFFICES. AND. AGENTS: ‘SINGAPORE BANGKOK ome TOKYO 


4 . ‘ 


& SHANG 
SAS 
@-+ 
TO 207. BY 
JIN 4 ENGINED COMFORT 
| 
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WHEELOCK MARDEN & COMPANY, LIMITED 


701/7 Edinburgh House, P.O. Box 85, Hong Kong 


Cable address; WHEELOCK HONG KONG» 


L 
AL ESTATE 
ERCHANDISING 
INSURANCE 
WAREHOUSING 
AVIATION 
MOTOR VEHICLES 


The Wheelock Marden Group have offices in New York, Tokyo, Yokohama, 
Kobe, Osaka, Shanghai, Singapore, London and principal cities in the U.K. 


= 


\ 
ESTABLISHED 1841 
. 


GILMAN COMPANY LTD. 
@ MERCHANTS | 


@ SHIPPING AND INSURANCE 
@ LLOYDS AGENTS 


HEAD OFFICE: 4A DES VOEUX ROAD. CENTRAL, HONG KONG. CABLES: GILMAN HONG KONG. 


Mobiloil 
@)- BATTERIES 
OIL COMPANY 


HONG KONG BANK BUILDING TELEPHONE 30203 


Aven 


SHIPBUI 
SAL 
(he 
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P.O. Box No. 36 


24,9T. MARY AXE, LONDON, E.C.3 


DODWELL COMPANY 


HONGKONG & SHANGHAI BANK 


BUILDING 


HONG KONG 
Telephone No. 28021 


Importers, Exporters, Shipping and 
Insurance Agents, 
Contracting Engineers, Refrigeration 
Engineers, Office Equipment Experts, 
Wines and Spirits Stockists, Suppliers 
of Ships’ 


Machinery and 


Paints, Provisions and 
Pharmaceuticals. 


HEAD OFFICE: 


BRANCHES: 


HONG KONG MANILA 
TOKYO YORK 
YOKOHAMA VANCOUVER 
NAGOYA 
KOBE CANTON* 
OSAKA FOOCHOW* 


* Business temperarily suspended. 


SUBSIDIARIES :— 


Dodsal Limited, Bombay. 
Dodwell & Co., (Aust.) Pty. Ltd., Australia. 


Dodwell & Co. (East Africa) Ltd., Nairobi, 
Kenya. 


& 


JARDINE, MATHESON 


x 


14/18, PEDDER STREET, 
HONG KONG 


‘HONG KONG, CHINA, 
JAPAN & KOREA 


Importers and Exporters, 

Tea and General Merchants, 

Insurance, Shipping and 
Air Transport 


GENERAL MANAGERS: 


The Indo-China Steam Navigatiqn Co., Ltd. 
The Australia China Line 

The Hong Kong Fire Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Jardine Aircraft Maintenance Co., Ltd. 
Ewo Breweries Limited 

Ewo Cotton Mills Limited 


GENERAL AGENTS: 


The Canton Insurance Office Limited 
British Overseas Airways Corporation 
Shanghai & Hongkew Wharf Co., Ltd. 


AGENTS: 


The Glen Line Limited 

The Royal Mail Lines Limited 

The Prince Line Limited 

The Western Canada Steamships Limited 
The Pacific Transport Lines, Inc. 

Furness Withy & Co., Ltd. 

The Union Castle Mail Steamship Co., Ltd. 
Alliance Assurance Co., Ltd. 

Atlas Assurance Co., Ltd. 

Queensland Insurance Co., Ltd. 

Bankers and Traders Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Triton Insurance Co., Ltd. 

Lombard Assurance Co., Ltd. 

The Legal Insurance Co., Ltd. 

Economic Insurance Co., Ltd. 


The Employers’ Liability Assurance Corp., Ltd. 


The Merchants’ Marine Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Hong Kong Airways Limited 


THE JARDINE ENGINEERING 
CORPORATION LIMITED. 


| 
| 
| 
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MAERSK LINE 


ae 


Managed by 
A.P. MOLLER, COPENHAGEN 


General Agents U.S.A, 


MOLLER STEAMSHIP COMPANY INC., 
NEW YORK 


Fast Fortnightly Sailings To 
NEW YORK, BOSTON, BALTIMORE & 


PHILADELPHIA 
via 
JAPAN, SAN FRANCISCO, LOS ANGELES & 
| PANAMA | 
M.V. JEPPESEN MAERSK .... .... .... May 17 


M.V. OLGA. MAERSK. .... .... ..« ... June 17 


Accepting Transhipment Cargo on Through 
Bills of Lading for Central and South 
America, Carribean and Gulf Ports. 
Special Strongroom Compartments & 
Refrigerated Cargo Space. 


Arrivals from U.S.A. 
M.V. LAURA MAERSK .... . alas May 12 


M.V. KIRSTEN MAERSK... .... .... May 16 
Arrivals from Persian Gulf & India 
M.V. EMILIE MAERSK .... .... .... ... May 20 


M.V. AGNETE MAERSK .. .... June 18 


Sailings to Djakarta, Semarang 
Sourabaya, Macassar & Balik 
Papan, via Manila 
M.V. ELLEN MAERSK  .... .... 
M.V. HERTA MAERSK 


For Freight & Further Particulars 
Please apply to: 


JEBSEN & CO. 


Agents: 
Pedder Building. Tel: 36066-9. 


The United Commercial Bank Ltd. 


Incorporated in India 
with Limited Liability 


Authorized Capital: HK$ 96,386,000.- 
Subscribed Capital: “ HK$ 48,193,000.- 
Paid-up Capital: .... HK$ 24,096,000.- 
Reserve Fund: HK$ 8,132,000.- 


Reserve Liability of Shareholders: .... HK$ 24,096,000.- 


BRANCHES 
INDIA 
Agartala ° Dhoraji Navsari 
Agra Gauhati New Delhi 
Ahmedabad . Giridih Patna. 
Ajmer -Gondal Pilani 
Allahbad Gwakltor Poona 
Alwar Howrah Rajkot 
Amritsar Indore Raniganj 
Asansol | Jaipur Secunderabad 
Bangalore City Jalpaiguri Shillong 
Baroda Jamnagar Simla 
Banaras Jodhpur Surat 
Bhavnagar Kanpur Ujjain 
Bombay | Karaikudi 
Bulsar Kolhapur Pay ‘Offices: 
Calcutta Lucknow : 
Coimbatore Madras | Bhilsa 
Cuttack Madura Bhind 
Dehra Dun Moga Dabra 
Delhi Mysore Morena 
Deoghar Palwal 
PAKISTAN MALAYA FRENCH INDIA 
Karachi Penang Pondicherry 
Chittagong Singapore 
BURMA 
| | Akyab Mandalay 
Moulmein Rangoon 


FOREIGN BANKING SERVICE 


The Bank provides complete service for foreign 
Banking and Exchange all over the world in 
co-operation with first class Bankers. - 


4 Queen’s Road Central pp. SARIN 
Tel. 36071-2-3. Manager. 


' 
- 


